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MEZZOTINTS 


From the Engraver’s and Collector’s Point of View 


By FRED MILLER 


()* all engraving processes mezzotint 
holds not only an unique but, all 
things considered, the first place as an 
artistic method of expression, for in skilled 
hands the very touch of the painter can 
be given, as is evident to anyone who 
studies the fine examples scraped by 
those engravers who were contemporaries 
of Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney. 
The extraordinary prices given for fine 
impressions of these eighteenth-century 
witness the £1,100 for Mrs. 
Carnac by J. R. Smith—attest not only to 
their excellence, but to the interest that is 
now being taken in this beautiful method 
of reproductive engraving, while the recent 
munificent bequest of the late Lord Chey- 
lesmore of his collection, some 10,000 in 
number, to the print room of the British 
Museum, will give the student an oppor- 
tunity of studying all the finest plates that 
have been scraped. 


mezzotints 


Many readers may 
have already made the acquaintance of 
some of the gems of this collection when 
they were in ‘the English Pavilion at the 
Paris Exhibition, two years since, and 
during last June and July at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, where a very fine and 
well-arranged collection of prints, chiefly 
after Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, 
were shown. 
first 
only dates 


The mezzotint engraving known 


from the year 1642, when 
Siegen produced his portrait of Amelia 
Elizabeth, wife of the Landgrave of Hesse, 
in whose service the inventor of mezzotint 
was. The fact that we can so precisely fix 
the date of the first mezzotint, contrasted 
with the uncertainty as to that of the first 
line engraving, leads us to infer that while 
the latter was an instance of development 
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an art brought into existence by handi- 
work employed for quite other purposes— 
mezzotint must be regarded as a dis- 
covery ; something brought into being by 
accident, and developed by design. Wal- 
pole’s account in his “ Anecdotes” is as 
follows: “We must take up the prince in his 
laboratory, begrimed, uncombed, perhaps 
in a dirty shirt ;” [Walpole is here referring 
to Count Hamilton’s description of the 
prince] “on the day I am going to mention 
he certainly had not shaved and powdered 
to charm Miss Hughes; for it happened 
in his retirement at Brussels, after the 
catastrophe of his uncle. Going out early 
one morning, he observed the sentinel at 
some distance from his post, very busy 
doing something to his piece. The prince 
He replied, 
‘The dew that had fallen in the night had 
made his fusil rusty, and that he 
scraping and cleaning it.’ The prince, 
looking at it, was struck with something 
like a figure eaten into the barrel, with 
innumerable little together, 
like friezed work on gold or silver, part 


asked what he was about? 


was 


holes close 
of which the fellow had scraped away. 
that con- 
trivance might be found to cover a brass 
plate with such a grained ground of fine 
pressed holes which would undoubtedly 
black, 
proper parts the smooth 
superfices would leave the paper white. 
Communicating _ his 


The prince concluded some 


give an impression all and by 


scraping away 


Wallerant 
Vaillant, a painter whom he maintained, 
they made several experiments, and at last 
invented a steel roller, cut with tools to 


idea to 


make teeth like a file or rasp, with pro- 
jecting points, which effectually produced 
the black grounds; those being scraped 


I—2 
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Print from Plate after First Scraping. 


THE OLD 


By permission of Miss Thompson, 
MILL. 


By Vivian Rolt. 


and diminished at 
the gradations of light.” 


away pleasure felt 

This story is also given in the first 
edition of Bryan’s dictionary, but in the 
last edition the invention is ascribed to 
Lieutenant-Colonel de Siegen, an officer 
in the service of the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel. He was born in Holland in 1609, 
1620, and died in 


military service in 1680. I 


went to Germany in 
believe the 
credited to the 
man, that is all; for such a discovery as 
mezzotint might well have been suggested by 
the rusty fusil. 


story has been wrong 


Siegen communicated his 
discovery to Prince Rupert who, according 
to Count Hamilton (see his “ Memoirs”), 
“avoit le geine fecond en experiences de 
mathematiques et quelques talens pour la 
chimie” ; and this prince must be credited 
with having introduced the new art into 
England, where it at once took root and 
flourished, since when the finest plates ever 
scraped have been wrought; indeed, mez- 
zotint has been termed “La 
Anglaise.” 


maniére 


Vaillant certainly was the first to carry 


mezzotint to any perfection. He was born 


in 1623, and died at Amsterdam in 1667; 


but to Abraham 
Amsterdam in 


born at 
1634, and who came to 
England in 1672, is ascribed the invention 
of the toothed chisel, or “ rocking ” 


Blooteling, 


tool, 
which, since his time, has always been 
used for laying the ground. 

The new invention was kept a mystery, 
for Evelyn, who wrote an account of 
engraving (“Sculptura ”) gives this descrip- 
tion: “It would appear a paradox to dis- 
course to you of a graving without a graver, 
burin, point, or acquafortis ; and yet this is 
performed without the assistance of either ; 
that which gives our most perite and 
dextrous artists the greatest trouble, and is 
longest finishing (for such are the hatches 
and deepest shadows in plates), should be 
here the least considerable and the most 
expeditious ; that, on the contrary, the 
lights in this should be the most laborious, 
and yet performed with the greatest 
facility ; that what appears to be affected 
with sé little curiosity should yet so acutely 
resemble what is generally esteemed the 
very greatest, viz., that a print should emu- 
late even the best of drawings, chiaroscuro, 
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Middle Scraping. 


THE OLD 


TINTS 


By permission of Miss Thompson, 
MILL, 


By Vivian Rolt. 


or (as the Italians term it), pieces of the 
mezzotint, so as nothing, either of Hugo da 
Carpi or any of those other masters who 
pursued his attempts, and whose works we 
have already celebrated, have exceeded or 
indeed approached ; especially for that of 
portraits, figures, tender landscapes, and 
history, etc., to which it seems most appro- 
priate and applicable.” 

For this very work, “Sculptura,” Prince 
Rupert engraved a plate in the new style, 
known as the “ Little Executioner,” to dis- 
tinguish it from a larger plate of a similar 
subject. A pupil of Rubens, Ian Thomas, 
born at Ypres in 1610, was the first to 
succeed in rocking good, solid grounds. 
His plate of a portrait of Titian, dated 
1661, appears to have only been rocked in 
the shadows on the face, but in his Ignatius 
Loyola and Cardinal Borromeo we find a 
great advance in certainty of workmanship. 
In one of these etching is employed. The 
new art was carried on in England by Peter 
Vanderbank, born at Paris, who came to 
England in 1674, and Paul Vansomer, born 
at Amsterdam in 1649. 


Robert White (born 1645, died 1704) was 


the first Englishman of note who practised 
the art, and Walpole gives an account 
of how Henry Luttrel persuaded Lloyd, 
who kept a print shop in Salisbury Street, 
to bribe one Blois, who used to lay grounds 
for Blootzling, to discover the mystery of 
laying grounds with the chisel. Lloyd 
having learned the secret for 4os., would 
not impart it to Luttrel, whose friend Isaac 
Becket (born in Kent in 1653) had in the 
meanwhile caught the passion of learning 
mezzotint. From Vansomer Becket learned 
the whole process, and imparted it to 
Luttrel. this time forward the 
finest mezzotints are the work of English- 
men. 


From 


Sir Christopher Wren practised mezzo- 
tinto for amusement, but very little of his 
work has come down to us. 

In this brief sketch we have the history 
of the discovery of mezzotinto. We will 
now describe the process itself, which will 
make clear some of the foregoing remarks. 

A perfectly level polished plate of copper 
or soft steel has the surface roughened all 
over by means of a tool from 2in. to 3in. 
wide, which is grooved with V-shaped 
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Final Proof. 


THE OLD 


By permission of Miss Thompson 
MILL. 


By Vivian Rolt. 


grooves on one side, from 60 to 120 to an 
inch, and is faced back at an oblique angle 


on the other side so as to give the end of 


the tool a toothed edge. The tool is fixed 
in a handle, the end being kept rounded 
like a cheese knife instead of square like a 
chisel, and holding it perpendicularly and 
firmly in the hand, the rocker is swung 
regularly from side to side, and at the same 
This 


gives a series of zigzag lines composed of 


time is made to travel over the plate. 


the marks of the teeth, and somewhat less 
in width than the rocking tool itself. The 
tool is shifted to the side of the row just 
done, and again carried over the plate, and 
so on, each row of rocking just touching 
the one previously laid, until the whole 
surface is gone over. 

Suppose we start by making the rocker 
follow the of the plate 
when the surface has been gone over in 


edge one way ; 
this direction, we take another “way” in 
a slightly different direction, and go over 
the whole surface, and so on until some 
seventy or eighty “ ways” have been laid. 
This fills the ground, as it is termed, and 


if we examine it under a glass we find the 


plate covered with a sort of frill, which, it 
printed from, will yield a deep, velvety 
black. We now understand what Evelyn 
means as we start with our deepest tone 
and proceed to lower this burr to obtain 


higher tones, for the more of the ground 


we take down, the less ink will rest in it, 
and the ground has to be entirely taken 
down and the part burnished which is to 
print pure white. 
The quality of 
and softness, the 


mezzotint is its depth 
darks being rich and 
velvety, while the gradations from black 
to white are infinite. This is due to the 
fact that the engraver with his 
deepest dark and proceeds to scrape away 


starts 
his lighter tones; hence the term mezzo- 
tinto, or middle tint, for it is in the half 
tones that this process is unrivalled. Other 
engraving methods have to put in darks by 
etching into or cutting out lines in the 
metal plate. In mezzotint, on the con- 
trary, the first proceeding is to rock over 
the surface of the metal, usually copper, with 
a special tool to raise a burr. This is not 
the burr of a dry point line in etching, but 
a sort of pile over the surface of the metal. 
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BACCHANTE, 


Engraved by Fred Miller After Greuze. 
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The rocking of a plate takes considerable 
time, as to lay a full ground some seventy 
to eighty ways have to be laid. This rock- 
ing is an important preliminary, as upon it 
all after results depend, and each engraver 
has some little trick which he believes in 
and practises. Tools of various degrees 
of coarseness are employed, varying from 
60 tv 120 lines to the inch; the finer the 
tool, the finer will be the ground. 

I have examined a good many 
eighteenth-century prints with the idea of 
seeing what sort of grounds men like 
J. R. Smith, Valentine Green, Ward, and 
Dickinson laid, and in their most success- 
ful plates an open ground produced by a 
fairly coarse tool was employed, though 
this was not always the case. A ground 
laid with a very fine tool is apt to look 
sooty, as the point of the tool will not show 
in the ground as it does in one laid with 
a sixty tool, but it is possible and even 
desirable to have different grounds laid for 
different parts of the plate. Thus, in a 


landscape the sky could with advantage be 


laid with a far finer tool than the fore- 
ground. What one feels before the work 
of these eighteenth-century mezzotinters 
is that they so entirely caught the spirit of 
the men whose pictures they engraved. In 
translating colour into tone and brush-work 
by scraping they showed taste, judgment, 
and that rarer quality, intuition, so that the 
painting gained rather than lost by such 
mterpretation, and one can well understand 
Reynolds saying that he should live by the 
plates engraved from his works. One has 
only to compare the engravings with the 
painting to see that in the hands of such 
giants as John Raphael Smith and Valen- 
tine Green the personality of the engraver, 
rather than interfering with the painter’s 
reputation, distinctly added to it. 

A good engraving is the perfection of 
hard cunning, and it is a rare artistic trect 
to see how these mezzotinters translate a 
picture by the comparatively simple device 
of scraping down the burr raised by the 
rocking, for not only does the chiaroscuro 
of the original gain by the concentration 
(for the older engravers always worked on 
a small scale), but the very sweep of the 
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painter’s brush is artfully suggested in the 
way the ground is scraped. 

In the scraping up of the plate care must 
be exercised not only to get the drawing, 
but also to take down the burr without 
scratching or roughening the surface, for if 
this happens the work will print dirty instead 
of luminous. As the taking down of the 
ground gives the drawing, it must be right 
from the beginning, and should a mistake 
be made, or a portion be taken down too 
much so that it print too light, that part 
must be re-rocked, which requires doing 
with much circumspection. It is possible 
to get a great amount of detail by pure 
scraping, as can be seen in the celebrated 
flower piece after Van Huysum by Richard 
Earlom, where the dewdrops, as well as 
every petal, are wonderfully rendered, and 
the great masters of mezzotint of the eigh- 
teenth century obtained their effects almost 
entirely by scraping up the ground. If 
any line work is put in, it is done with a 
point, and is confined to the eyes, and here 
and there an accent ; but as time went on 
engravers took to etching in the drawing 
and the darks before laying the ground, 
and this style, known as the “ Mixed,” 
Crove out pure mezzotint. 

S. W. Reynolds (1773-1835), who issued 
a large number of small plates after Sir 
Joshua, brought the mixed style into 
vogue, and this was carried still further 
by his pupil, Samuel Cousins, an extra- 
ordinarily skilful workman, who made 
etching play an important part in the 
finished result. Thomas Lupton, early 
in the nineteenth century, used steel for 
the first time, and the impossibility of 
rocking a deep ground on steel made 
etching the child of necessity in the darks. 

It was found, too, by Cousins that, by 
elaborately etching a plate and having 
a very thin shallow ground laid, a plate 
could be scraped up far quicker than was 
possible with a deep laid ground. Some 
of Cousins’ earliest plates after Lawrence 
are almost pure mezzotints on steel (he 
rarely worked on copper), and are very 
fine and command high prices. 

These mixed plates are, many of them, 
exceedingly clever pieces of craftsmanship, 
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but the mechanical side of the work—the 
ruled skies, in which the lines are taken 
out with a machine, and patterned textures 
over dresses and even over the flesh— 
dominates the whole, and is the reverse 
of painter-like. 

David Lucas, who engraved Con- 
stable’s work and was trained by the 
painter to produce the effects that this 
great artist loved, gave us some of the 


finest plates ever scraped. He employed 


a certain amount of etching, but so skil- 


12! 


fully that it takes its place in the scheme, 
and at the right distance is part of the 
whole—that is if the impressions are not 
nearly worn out, for a great many on the 
market are poor to a degree, owing to 
the large editions printed. 

Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum” was mez- 
zotinted by various hands under the 
painter’s personal direction, Turner being 
responsible in the main for the etched out- 
lines. Proofs of these plates are among 
the treasured possessions of the collector. 


A WIDOW 


(In the West Country) 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


Y poar old man— 
He’ve been gone a year or tii; 
But dawntee unnerstan’ 
That tha trouble is ever nii? 
An’ I misses en still, I du— 
My poar old man! 

An’ tha nights be lonezome now, 
An’ tha Spring be comin’ night; 
And dawntee reckon ’ow 

I misses en, sittin’ by? 

An’ diiee wunner why 
Tha nights be longer now? 

Aw yes, I unnerstan’ 

That the Lard ’ath takken away. 

Na doubt tha words be gran’ 

An’ tha texxes that yu say; 

But I misses en every day— 

My poar old man. 

A fine upstandin’ man 
When ’e courted me long ago— 

As stout o’ heart an’ han’ 

As any that ye could know; 

But ’e grew a wisp o’ snow— 

My poar old man. 

An’ the chillern’s gone, yu zee— 
They’m here an’ there an’ away ; 

An’ I’m lonezome as can be, 

Just wearyin’ day by day; 

An’ I dawn’t want to stay, 
An’ none wants me. 
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THE TOPMOST PINNACLE ON THE AIGUILLE DE LM. 


LIMBING THE CHAMONIX AIGUILLES 


Some Difficult Ascents in the Shadow of Mont Blanc 


By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 


(Member of the English Climbers’ Club and the Swiss and Italian Alpine Clubs) 


|* one of the early editions of Murray’s 
“Guide to 


said 
that few people had ascended the moun- 


Switzerland” it was 


tains, end those who had were chiefly of 


unsound mind. Ideas have changed since 
then, for nowadays mountain-climbing is 
rapidly becoming one of the most popular 
sports, and no longer involves an imputa- 
tion of Some of the 


panying illustrations may raise doubts in 


insanity. accom- 
the minds of many readers, but a visit in 
the season to one of the great climbing 
centres, such as Chamonix, will prove that 
the mountaineer is an ordinary healthy- 
minded mortal and scarcely lacking in in- 
telligence. 


122 


The village cf Chamonix is beautifully 
situated in the narrow pine-clad valley of 
that name, with rocky aiguilles towering on 
either side, and Mont Blanc, wearing its 
crown of everlasting snow, rising far above 
its many neighbours of more striking aspect. 

Were one standing in Chamonix at the 
door of the famous Hotel Couttet 
midnight to 10 a.m., one would sce all 


from 


grades of parties starting on their various 
expeditions. From 12 to 3 a.m. would be 
seen groups of two or three climbers with 
guides stealing quietly into the night, bound 
for Mont Blanc, or more likely for one of 
the Aiguilles. These men have coils of 
Alpine Club rope round their shoulders, 
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and carry ice-axes in their hands. These 
are the real mountaineers, who have a 
genuine love of the hills and take moun- 
tain-climbing seriously, thinking and talking 
of it to the exclusion of all other sports. 
Then from 3 to 5 a.m. would be seen a 
somewhat different set of men, who come 
downstairs with an expression of mixed 
boredom and sleepiness on their coun- 
tenances. 
guides, and it is their ambition to achieve 
such feats as the traverse of the Mer de 
Glace to the “Jardin,” or to ascend Mont 
Blane as far as the Grand Mulets Cabane. 
They are clad in ill-fitting clothes and heavy 
boots, and have long alpenstocks in their 


These are also accompanied by 


hands. Their faces are all smeared with 
vaseline and powder, a general air of dis- 
pervading their whole _ being. 
These are mountaineers @ /a Baedcker, and 
only their pride, or maybe some rash bet 
made with a friend, hinders them from slip- 
ping back to bed. ‘Then 


comfort 


from 5 till 9 
come various tourists, in some cases with- 
out a guide, bound for the Brévent, Mon- 
tanvert, and the Mauvais Pas, Flégére, or 
To such 
mountainezering is only indulged in for the 
pleasurable views it affords. 


other of the shorter excursions. 


Several are 
mounted on mules, intending to go to the 
height of their ambition on mule back, and 
walk down by another route. 
theirs is a very pleasurable lot. 


Doubtless 
They have 
no midnight starts or hard grinding uphill 
by lantern light, nor scarcely do they risk 
falling into crevasses or having to sleep out 
on a narrow ledge of rock, or even on their 
mules, through bad weather. 

But it real mountaineers who 
essay the conquest of the more difficult 
Aiguilles. These high push 


is the 


pinnacles 


their rocky crests through the everlasting 


snows to heights varying from 11,000%t. to 
13,cooft., and their ascents are generally 
considered the hardest climbs in Europe. 

It is an excellent training to walk up 
Mont Blanc before tackling such peaks, 
specially if the snow and the weather are in 
good condition. Under the opposite cir- 
cumstances, when at every step one sinks 
almost to one’s waist in the soft snow, and 


the storm 


sweeps over its tremendous 
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Photo by Messrs. Abraham, Keswick. 


GIVING A SHOULDER. 


snowfields, blotting out all landmarks, the 
“Great White Mountain” is best left alone, 
for then it adds to its long list of victims. 
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We made the ascent early one June, the 
day after such a storm, and passed a large 
party of guides carrying down two travel- 
lers and a guide who had lost their way 
and slipped down a long ice-slope until a 
wide crevasse, which stretched across their 
course, kindly stopped further progress to 
destruction. Had the crevasse proved to 
be as deep as several we encountered next 
day on the Grand Plateau near the summit, 
they must have perished. Luckily it was 
only about twenty feet deep, and a great 
bank of newly-fallen snow seemed to have 
been providentially placed for their recep- 
tion at the bottom. As it was, the guide 
had his right leg broken, and of his two 
companions one had a broken collar-bone 
and the other suffered from general shock. 
Our party all felt the effects of fatigue and 
slight mountain-sickness, due to the rarity 
of the air on the higher part of the moun- 
tain, but after a day’s rest we were ready 
for more serious climbing. 

The Aiguille de I’M was our introductory 
rock peak, and the illustration opposite 
shows two figures ascending the difficult 
crack in the last tower which forms the 
actual summit. This crack grows very 
narrow higher up, and there was very 
little support for one’s weight, except by 
jamming the left knee into the inner- 
most recesses of the crack, which was 
coated with ice. It was a very sensa- 
tional place, for with this slight support 
the climber had to wriggle up the crack, 
and if he had had time to contemplate 
the view, he would have seen a straight 
drop of a thousand feet to the rocks 
below. The summit was so uncomfortably 
sharp that only one person at a time could 
have the pleasure of sitting on it. At any 
rate, none of our party seemed anxious to 
stand up in the slight breeze that was 
blowing, so we hurried down the ridge by 
an easier route. All went well until we had 
passed all serious difficulty. The day was 
far spent, so to save time we had unroped 
and were descending the big snow 
couloir to the glacier. Our porter, carry- 
ing our photographic apparatus in a 
rucksack on his back, was coming down 
a short distance behind us. We _ had 
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gained a small ledge of rock at the side 
of the couloir, when a startled exclama- 
tion from my brother and a burst of 
patois from the porter caused us to 
look round. First we saw an ice-axe come 
whizzing past, followed immediately by 
the porter lying on his back with arms 
and legs all asprawl, shooting down the 
steep, hard snow at a terrible speed We 
were powerless to help him, and could only 
stand and gaze until he crashed with a 
most sickening thud into the rocks on the 
wall of the couloir, then ricochetted across 
to the other side and straight on down 
again. He was abruptly brought up by 
some small rocks jutting through the snow 
near the edge of a vertical drop over a 
buttress of about forty feet. He lay as he 
had fallen, with one leg doubled up under 
him, and made no answer to our shouts. 
It took us several minutes to make our way 
down to him. He lay quite still until we 
turned him over, and we felt relieved to 
find him still breathing, and, though 
covered with cuts and bruises, we failed to 
find any broken bones. After dosing him 
with brandy he recovered consciousness, 
and soon got on his feet again. He was 
badly shaken, but we found, when we took 
our camera from his riicksack, that it was 
stove right in, and this probably saved his 
life when he crashed into the side of the 
couloir. We had engaged this rash and 
thoughtless young porter for a fortnight, so 
next morning, when he limped to our hotel 
and told us that his mother wanted him at 
home for a few days, we were delighted, 
and extolled the wisdom of his fond 
parent. 

Our next expedition was an attempt on 
the Aiguille de Grépon, which is probably 
the most difficult peak in the Alps. The 
illustration “ An Awkward Crack ” conveys 
a capital idea of much of the climbing to 
be encountered there. Above where the 
leading figure is seen there is a narrow 
ledge, upon which it is possible to stand 
for a short rest before tackling the dan- 
gerous and almost vertical ridge which 
stretches up to the lower peak. We found 
the ascent of the crack a stiff problem, on 
account of its steepness and icy condition. 





ra , 
Photo by Messrs. Abraham, Keswick. 


CLIMBING THE LAST TOWER ON THE AIGUILLE DE L’M. 
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The Grépon abounds in situations of that 
kind, but in no part of the climb is there 
quite such a sensational position as the one 


illustrated. The precipice continues almost 


Photo by Messrs Abraham, Keswick. 


AN AWKWARD CRACK ON THE GREPON. in 


perpendicularly downwards from here for 
three thousand feet or more to a small 
glacier above the Mer de Glace. When 
we reached this point, only about five 
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hundred feet below the summit, the wind 
suddenly arose and a 
rolled up from the glacier as from a 
tremendous cauldron. 


dense snow-cloud 
Our leading guide 
then remembered that 
he had a wife and 
family in Chamonix, 
eight thousand feet 
below, and expressed 
a disinclination to 
Cepart this life in 

We quite 
appreciated his argu- 
ments, and, as_ the 
storm increased, the 
of the rocks 
Nan- 


many 


pieccs. 


descent 
to the Glacier 
tillon gave us 
anxious 
After 
adventures 


moments. 
some exciting 
due to 
avalanches, which at 
frequent intervalscame 
thundering down the 
crags on each side of 
us, we reached the 
hotel at Montanvert, 
rather more than five 
feet 

Here we 


thousand above 
Chamonix. 
stayed for several days, 
using it as a centre for 
other excursions. 

The Grépon 
first ascended by the 


late Mr. A. F. Mum- 


mery, who was lost in 


was 


1895 amongst the 
Himalayas. ‘There is 
a remarkably difficult 
crack on the ordinary 
route which the guides 
now call the Cheminée 
Mummery, 
which an 
story was told to me 


and of 
amusing 


Chamonix _ last 
autumn. 

An extremely stout German climber of 

untold wealth had engaged six Chamonix 


guides to take him over the Grépon. As 
each guide expects for this course the sum 
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of £12, it will be readily understood that 
wealth is an important part of the climber’s 
equipment, though it is very possible that 
in this case there 


was a reduction for 


quantity. By dint of tremendous exertion, 
aided by cognac, the guides got their 
charge as far as the Cheminée, and four of 
them mounted to its’ summit. 
stout 


assisted by two guides, 


Then the 


amatcur essayed the ascent, and 


shoved from 
and the 
hauling 


who 

below, four 
others with 
the rope from above, 
they got him nearly 
half-way up, and into 
the narrow part of 
Here the 
brave German of 
told 


hopelessly jammed, for 


the crack. 
un- 
wealth became 
the harder they hauled 
from above the tighter 
he stuck, and though 
those made 
gallant efforts to rousc 
him to 


below 


independent 
action by prods with 
an ice-axe, he relapsed 
into a state of semi- 
unconsciousness. It 
took the guides over 
three hours to get him 
and themselves out of 
their predicament by 
descending, so for that 
day the route up the 
Grépon was effectually 
blocked, and one party 
at least had to give 
up the attempt on 
that account. 

The Aiguille de 
Charmoz is the next peak to the Grépon, 
and affords magnificent sport. We started 


for it from Montanvert one fine morning 


at_ 1 a.m., with the stars glittering 
from a cloudless sky in that sharp clear 
way which in the Alps usually promises 
perfect weather. It dark, 
but by light given by our two 


small lanterns, and the flickering flashes of 


was very 


the 
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fine-weather lightning, which ever and anon 
lit up the mountain side, we made good 
progress to the glacier. Light clouds came 
up with the sunrise, and as we trudged 
steadily upwards, we had glimpses through 
the mist of snow-tipped summits, flushed 
with the dawn, and towering far above us. 
Ere long the glacier steepened, and great 
towers of ice loomed threateningly in front, 
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THE AIGUILLE DE GREPON FROM THE CHARMOZ. 


(The two white crosses at the left mark the Cheminée Mummery.) 


as if ready to fall on us as soon as we 
came within range. A low cry of “ Atten- 
from our guide warned us of the 
and carefully but speedily we 
crossed below their shadows to gain some 
rocks, which the middle of the 
Up these we scrambled, and 
the glacier the: 
dangerous portion. 


1” 


tion ! 
danger, 


rise in 
glacier. 
reached 


again above 
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PRET on the shoulders of the 
second climber, he 
was able to grasp a 
large hand-hold and 
draw himself up into a 
secure corner. The last 
climber had to be hauled 
up this part. He did 
not enjoy the sensation 
of dangling in mid-air, 
with nothing but a thin 
Alpine rope to prevent 
a sudden and uninter- 
rupted descent to the 
glacier a thousand feet 
below. Some enjoyable 
climbing over dry and 
easy rock slabs up the 
ridge landed us on the 
top, just as the last 
wisps of morning mist 
disappeared, and we 
basked in glorious sun- 
shine. 

Few alpine summits 
can equal the Charmoz 
as a view point, for it 
stands in the centre of 
an imposing array of 
rocky aiguilles, with 
Mont Blanc rising 
proudly above them 
all. But we dared not 
stay long amid such 
scenes, for the snow 
was melting in the s.n, 
and avalanches and 
other dangers await the 
lingering climber. The 
summit rocks were soon 
left far above us, and 
in the great couloir 
between the Charmoz 
and the Grépon we 
had to use great care 
on the steep loose 

On we went through intricate systems snow. Eventually we reached the gla- 
of crevasses, up icy couloirs and snow- cier, and racing as hard as possible below 
covered rocks, where ice-axes were indis- the overhanging ice pinnacles, we were 
pensable, until the final ridge was reached. soon jédelling to friends who had watched 
At one point our guide was almost defeated part of the climb through the large tele 
by the overhanging rocks, but by mounting scope at the Montanvert. 
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THE UPPER ROCKS OF THE AIGUILLE CHARMOZ. 
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THE LOWER SLABS ON THE AIGUILLE CHARMOZ. 
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Succeeding days saw us engaged on the 
Aiguille de Blaititre, the Dent du Requin, 
the Aiguille du Tacul, and the Aiguille du 
Moine (twice). Nothing hap- 
pened on any of these, excepting during 
our second ascent of the latter peak. 

Whilst taking a photograph near the top, 
one of us had the narrowest escape from 
a terrible accident that I have ever seen. 
The culprit, whose name it would be 
kindest not to mention, had unroped and 
out with me on_ the 
but comparatively easy ledges on the 
left side of the ridge, to secure a photo- 
graph of the others whilst negotiating the 
difficult aréte. My companion helped me 


unusual 


traversed steep, 


with the camera, and after testing a large 
mass of rock, he stood on it, and steadied 
my foot with one hand, whilst with the 
other he held a leg of the camera-stand. 
I was just about to make the exposure, 
when an ominous grating sound came 
directly from below, and I felt a sharp tug 
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LAST SLAB AND SUMMIT OF THE AIGUILLE CHARMOZ, 


at my boot. A quick glance downwards 
showed my companion, starting to slide 
down the steeply-inclined face of the preci- 
pice, on the mass of rock which had given 
way beneath him. Trained by long ex- 
perience of peril and sudden danger, he 
seemed instantly to realise his position, and 
just before the rock darted down a thousand 
feet into space, he grabbed a firm hand- 
hold which was luckily within reach. He 
was left dangling over this tremendous 
cliff suspended by one hand, and we had 
some anxious moments, until we saw him, 
with admirable presence of mind, gain a 
secure hold for his feet. He soon scram- 
bled up to my level again, none the worse 
for his impromptu ride; but looking con- 
siderably scared and very pale. He 
much annoyed with himself for an accident 
on such an easy place, and, being an ex- 
perienced mountaineer, the injury to his 
pride seemed to weigh more with him than 
the danger through which he had gone. 


was 





MAY DAY 
SONG « 


By 
REBE MILLS 


May Day! May Day! 

The lark, he singeth a blithesome lay, 
Find soareth higher than yesterday 
The dainty green hath a brighter hue, 
The sunny sky a more perfect blue; 


The buds are bursting with promise true, 


But my heart is aching for love of you. 


Ah! the sweet, tear-lit eyes 
With their joyous surprise, 
Find their lashes that veil 
The most eloquent tale 

Of a love that is born 

On this May Day Morn! 


Come away! Come away! 
We'll brush the dew from meadow grass, 
We'll pull the blossoms where’er we 
pass, 
Find shed their fragrance upon our track 
For all who faith or love may lack, 
Find as together we rove along, 
We'll tune our life to a May Day song. 


K—2 
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By W. L. ALDEN 


| WAS on my way to Egypt on board one 

of the big North German Lloyd liners, 
and after leaving Naples I made the 
acquaintance of an American, who came on 
board at that point. He informed me 
that he was on his way to Australia, and 
gave me the full details of the business 
that called him to the Antipodes. He was 
a genial, honest soul, and during the run to 
Port Said I saw a good deal of him. 

I had been speaking one day of the 
mummies in the Ghizeh Museum, when he 
suddenly said with great earnestness : 
“You just take my advice, and never have 
no sort of dealing with mummies. I’m 
speaking from experience, for I tried 
meddling with mummies once, and it got 
me into a peck of trouble. [I'll tell you 


about it right here, and maybe it’ll help you 
to keep clear of trouble. 

“T live out in Minnesota, where I’ve got 
a big farm, and about as handsome a house 
as you can find in that section of the 


country. I’ve lived with my wife’s mother, 
even since my wife died, which is going on 
for ten years, and a mighty fine woman she 
is. Now and then I go down to Chicago 
for a few days, and it was there that I came 
across my mummy. 

“You see I had gone to the North West- 
ern Railroad depot to see about getting my 
wheat brought down from the farm, and 
there I found three Arabs, who had 
managed to rile the railroad officials con- 
siderable—I don’t exactly remember what 
about. I didn’t know that they were 
Arabs until I had talked with the one of 
them who could speak a little English, and 
he had told me that they had come from 
Egypt, and were genuine Arabs, who had 
associated with camels from their early 
youth, and believed in Mohammed and 
all his works. When I found out that 
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they hadn’t intended to do anything to put 
the trainmen in a passion, and that all they 
wanted was to find the train for New York, 
I straightened things out for them, and put 
them in the train, and perhaps I lent them 
a little money, though I disremember about 
that. Anyhow, they were everlastingly 
grateful, and they insisted on making me a 
present of a mummy that they had stowed 
away in a baggage room. ‘They seemed to 
think that the mummy was _ particularly 
valuable, and I don’t know. but what it was. 
However, my own idea was that they had 
got tired of lugging it round with them, and 
they wanted to save the expense of carry- 
ing it to New York, not having found any 
one in Chicago who was fool enough to 
invest in mummies. Anyhow, the Arabs 
gave the thing to me, and as I didn’t like to 
refuse it I let it lie in the baggage room 
till I started for home, and then I took it 
along with me, and stowed it up in my 
garret, calculating that some day I should 
come across somebody who would make a 
trade with me for it. 

“Thishyer garret was up two pairs of 
stairs, and the door that led into it was always 
locked, for the reason that I kept a lot of 
spare harness there, which was middling 
valuable. I slept in the upstairs back- 
room, and Mrs. Smedley—my mother-in- 
law, you understand—slept in the front- 
room. The second night after I got home 
I had to go over a lot of accounts, and 
sat up in my bed-room till it was pretty 
late—I not being very handy with figures, 
though I generally bring them out all right. 
I hadn’t more than put out my candle, and 
sort of composed myself to sleep by saying 
over the multiplication table, when I sort 
of fancied that I heard something rustle 
in the hall like a woman’s dress, or some- 
thing of that kind. I jumped up, and was 
out in the hall in a minute. There wasn’t 
any light burning, but the moon was almost 
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“ZI saw the 
promenading 


hawk-headed chap 
slowly up 
down the room.” 


and 


full, and I could see pretty near as well as 
if it had been daylight. Half-way up the 
stairs leading to the garret was a tall man, 
dressed something like an Arab, but instead 
of a head like a Christian, he had a hawk’s 
head on his shoulders. Just behind him 
was another chap of the same _ general 
specie, only he wore a sort of dog’s head. 
Neither of them seemed to see me, but 
went on their way upstairs, soft and slow, 
as if they were burglars or married men 
coming home from a lodge meeting. 
“*Burglars!’ says I to myself. ‘ Just 
you wait a second till I get my revolver, 
and then I'll introduce myself to you.’ I 
slipped back into my room and grabbed 
my gun, and was out again in the hall in 
less than no time. But my burglars were 
gone. I went upstairs and found the 
door of thel garret locked as usual, and I 
hunted through every room downstairs. 
There wasn’t the least sign that anybody 
had broken into the house, and I couldn’t 
find hide nor hair of the burglars. I even 
roused up Mrs. Smedley, by pretending to 
ask her if she had locked the front door, and 
I knew from her manner that no burglars 
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were con- 

cealed in 

her room. 

I was a good 

deal puzzled to 

know what had become of them, until 
I remembered that there was an open 
window at the head of the garret stairs, 
and that anybody could have jumped 
out of the window on to the roof of the 
woodshed, and so get down into the yard. 
So I settled in my mind that the burglars 
had escaped through the window, and after 
shutting and fastening it, I went back to 
bed. 

“ Now I knew well enough that burglars 
sometimes disguise themselves by putting 
on masks, but I had never heard of a burg- 
lar who went in for masks of the sort that 
you seen in pantomimes at the theatre. 
And I never heard of a burglar who was 
fool enough to wear the sort of nightgown 
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clothes that the Arabs wear, instead of 
wearing decent clothes that a man could 
climb fences in. Why on earth those two 
burglars had dressed themselves up in such 
‘outlandish style, and broken into a house 
without stealing anything, was more than I 
could make out. 

“The more I thought of it, the more I 
began to see that instead of being burglars, 
they must have been a couple of local 
idiots who wanted to play a joke on me, 
calculating to give me a good scare. Of 
course, they might have been professional 
lunatics, who had escaped from some 
lunatic asylum, but there wasn’t any asylum 
in that part of the State, and even if they 
were lunatics, why did they want to dress 
up with hawks’ heads and dogs’ heads, and 
such, and break into respectable pcople’s 
houses ? 

“ T puzzled over the thing until pretty near 
three o’clock in the morning, and when I 
came down to breakfast Mrs. Smedley told 
me that I looked so bad that she was afraid 
I had caught the typhoid fever in Chic- 
ago, and she wanted me to go to bed, and 
send for a doctor. 

“T didn’t say anything to her about the 
fellows that I had seen on the stairs, but I 
kept thinking of them all day, and wished 
they would pay me another visit, so that I 
could get a chance to reason with them. 

“ About ten o’clock that same evening I 
heard a noise in the shed where I kept my 
cattle, and I lighted a lanthorn, and went 
to see what was the matter. ‘There wasn’t 
anybody there, but I found that a strange 
bull had walked into the shed, and was 
munching hay in one of the stalls, and 
disturbing the oxen that hadn’t had the 
privilege of his acquaintance. He was a 
mighty handsome bull, being coal black, 
except for a white patch on his forehead, 
and I calculated that his owner would be 
round in search of him in the morning, and 
that I might as well let him stop where he 
was. I had thought that I knew all the 
cattle in that neighbourhood, but I couldn’t 
remember any such black bull, though he 
might have been brought into the village 
while I was away in Chicago. I didn’t 
worry any about him, though I couldn’t help 
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hoping that his owner wouldn’t ever turn 
up, and that I could annex him myself. 

“T went back to the house, and went to 
bed, sleeping, as you might say, with one 
eye and one ear open, ready to jump up 
if any more hawk-headed idiots should 
make me a call. 

“By the next night I had got tired of 
thinking about the curious chaps I had 
seen on the stairs. I thought a great deal 
more about the black bull, for when I 
went to the cattle-shed in the morning he 
was gone, and I couldn’t even make out 
his tracks in the road. He was a disap- 
pointment to me, for I had sort of coveted 
him, you understand; and when a man 
has done that about anything, and after- 
wards loses the chance of getting posses- 
sion of it, he naturally feels as if he had 
been robbed. 

“‘T was out pretty late in the evening, and 
when I came home I let myself in with a 
latchkey, Mrs. Smedley having gone to bed 
at nine o’clock. 
that stood in 
starting to go 


I picked up the candle 
the hall, and was just 
upstairs when I looked 
through the parlour door, which usually 
stood wide open. The moonlight made 
the room light enough for me to see every- 
thing that was there, and the first thing 
I saw was the hawk-headed chap _pro- 
menading slowly up and down the 
room with a woman by his side. The 
woman was about as tall as he was, and 
she had the good sense to wear her own 
head. However, she had something on 
the top of her head that looked something 
like a harp, or like the tail feathers of a 
bird of paradise, such as you see in picture- 
books. Besides these two there was the 
dog-headed fellow, who was standing by 
the mantel-piece with his back to it; and a 
woman, as I judged her to be, with a cat’s 
head, who sat in a chair against the wall, 
with her hands on her knees, and never 


moved a muscle except to move her eyes 
now and then. 
“Well! 


I was about as mad as they 
make them, for 1 considered that these 
people were neighbours who had dressed 
up with the expectation of scaring me, 
which was a liberty that I wasn’t willing to 
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I stood and looked at them for 
a minute, and then I picked up the shot 
gun that always stood loaded behind the 
front I says: and 
gentlemen; thishyer thing has gone a little 
I'll give you three minutes by the 
watch to take off your masks and let me 
see who you are. If you don’t do it I 
shall try what a sprinkling of duck-shot 
will do for that idiot with the hawk’s 
head.’ 


overlook. 


door, and * Ladies 


too far. 


“Folks in those parts knew me pretty 
well, and knew that when I said ‘ shoot’ I 
meant it. I expected that the men would 
tumble over one another to get their masks 
off ina hurry, but not one of them paid 
the least attention to me. Hawk-head and 
his female friend kept on walking up and 
down, and the other two stopped where 
they were, and didn’t so much as condes- 
cend to notice me. So after waiting a 
little over three minutes I fired, calculating 
to fill the hawk-headed man’s legs full of 
lead, and then to teach him the error of 
his ways. Just asI fired a gust of wind 
blew the smoke into my eyes, though as 
the windows were tight shut, I wondered 
where the wind from. When the 
smoke got out of my eyes there wasn’t a 
soul in that parlour. 


came 


The whole gang had 
vanished without leaving so much as a 
shoestring behind them. 

“T was so nearly knocked silly when I 
saw what had happened, that I had just 
strength enough to reach a chair, and drop 
into it. I sat there, waiting for my heart to 
slow down, and expecting every minute that 
Mrs. Smedley would rush out of her room, 
and scream murder for all she was worth. 
But she never showed up, and I found out 
in the morning that she had taken the 
sound of the gun for a clap of thunder, and 
thought no more about it. 

“| hadn’t been scared up to that time, but 
now I was in a regular funk. I thought 
that at last I had got the right hang of the 
matter, Says I to myself, ‘you’ve got 
the delirium tremens, sure as a_ gun. 
You'll see snakes within the next twenty- 
four hours, and you'll probably die, and be 
preached about as an awful warning against 
intemperance.’ Considering I never drank 
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anything, except a little whisky once in 
a blue moon, I thought it was pretty 
hard that I should have the delirium 
tremens without any liquor to show for it. 
But there was no denying the fact, as I 
thought I was seeing the worst sort of 
visions, and I couldn’t do that unless my 
intellects were out of gear. I made up my 
mind that I would go and see the doctor 
the first thing in the morning, and when I 
was able to get on my legs again and find 
my way into bed, I was about as miserable 
as a man could be. 

“Our doctor—old Doctor Starkweather 
was one of the smartest men in his pro- 
fession in the whole state of Minnesota. 
He knew all there was to know about a 
man’s interior and what was good for it; 
and he knew besides, a lot of things that 
hardly anybody knew. One of 
them was Egyptian affairs. He could tell 
you the names of all the Egyptian kings, 
and how they came to be elected, and what 
their policy was about the tariff, and such 
things. They said he could read Egypt- 
tian writing, as easy as you or I could read 
the spelling book. 

““T went round to his office just as soon 
as I had had my breakfast, and said to him, 
‘Doc! I’ve been secing things, and I’m 
clean off my head.’ 

“* Rubbish!’ says he. 


else 


*You’re not a 


drinking man, and you couldn’t see things 
if you tried. 


You haven’t got imagination 
enough to have a nightmare.’ 

*** Of course I have always been a sober 
man,’ says I, ‘but all the same, I’ve been 
seeing a whole lot of things that don’t 
exist. Why, doc! for the last two or three 
nights, I’ve seen people with animal heads, 
and Arab clothes, promenading round my 
house, as free and easy as you choose. 
And I’ve shot at them, and, so far as I 
could judge, the shot went clean through 
them, without hurting anything but the 
furniture. You tell me what that means, 
if it don’t mean that I’m off my head.’ 

**Ttdoes sound sort of luny, and that’s a 
fact,’ says the doctor. ‘Just you tell me 
the whole story from beginning to end, and 
don’t leave out the things that you think 


ain’t of any importance. They’re the very 
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things that a doctor wants to hear.’ 
Well! I told him all about it. I didn’t 
even forget to mention the strange bull that 
came among my cattle, for I had begun 
to think he was imaginary, just like the 
folks that came into my house. The 
doctor sat and listened without saying a 
word, and when I was through he asked 
me if I had ever read anything about 
Egypt. 

“* Nothing except what’s in the Bible,’ 
says I. 

“Starkweather got up and brought me a 


“ Why, man, you've seen the gods of Egypt right here in Minnesota.” 


big book with a lot of pictures in it. ‘You 
look through that,’ says he, ‘and tell me 
if, you find any of your friends that have 
been making free with your house.’ 

“T looked at the pictures, and there were 
all the folks that I had seen, and a lot 
more. There was the hawk-headed chap 
as natural as life, and the fellow with the 
dog’s head, and the woman with the cat’s 
head, and the owner of the bird of para- 
dise head-gear; and there were their 
names—Anubis, and Isis, and Pasht, and 
so on. I turned back to the first page of 
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the book, and found that it was an account 
of the Egyptian gods. 

“T’d never seen the book before, and I 
had never heard of the Egyptian gods by 
name. I supposed that the Egyptians had 
bowed down to wood and stone, as the 
hymn said, but according to this book 
their gods were exactly like the people I 
had seen in my house. 

“T looked at the doctor, and I says: 
‘Well ! I'll be everlastingly gosh darned !’ 

** You're no more crazy than I am,’ says 
Starkweather. ‘ Why, man, you’ve seen the 

gods of Egypt, 
right here in 
Minnesota. It’s 
the most won- 
derful thing 
that has ever 
happened, and 
I can’t tell you 
how I envy 
you.’ 

eee Do 
mean 


you 
to say,’ 
says I, ‘that 
the Egyptian 
gods were ever 
alive, and they 
are living still, 
and = gallivant- 
ing round my 
house? Tell 
me something 
easier. I can’t 
take that in, 
even when 
you tell it to 
me.’” 

“Mr. Griffin,’ says the doctor, ‘I’ve 
learned one thing in the course of my life, 
and that is not to disbelieve anything with- 
out good evidence. Some folks won’t be- 
lieve anything unless they have proof of it, 
and I don’t say they are wrong, but where 
most everybody makes a mistake is in dis- 
believing things that seem improbable. 
Now up to this morning I should pro- 
bably have said that the Egyptian gods 
were a delusion and an imposture, but 
you see now I should have been wrong. 
Here’s sufficient proof they are alive and 
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haunting your house ; and being a sensible 
man I believe it. Just you think a bit. 
How could you imagine that you saw five 
distinct gods—for that bull that visited you 
was Apis, who was a leading god among the 
Egyptians—and describe their exact ap- 
pearance, when you had never even heard 
that there were such gods? Suppose you 
should see four men in your parlour, whose 
appearance was peculiar, and you should 
afterwards see the photographs of those 
men? Wouldn’t you know that you had 
really met them, and that you were not 
dreaming when you saw them in your 
parlour or walking up your garret stairs? If 
you don’t believe that you have seen the 
Egyptian gods just you explain the thing in 
some other way, if youcan. You'll have a 
good time doing it.’ 

“* Doc,’ says I, ‘I’ve always been in the 
habit of believing that what you didn’t 
know wasn’t worth knowing, but this thing 
gets me. 


whale was swimming around in your duck 
pond, or that Balaam’s ass was in your back 


garden making a speech in favour of the 
democratic ticket, I could believe you, for 
Jonah’s whale and Balaam’s ass were 
Biblical animals, and consequently any sort 
of miracle might happen about them. But 
when you say that my house is infested by 
Egyptian gods, you ask me to believe like 
the heathen do, and not like an American 
Christian.’ 

“*Oh! very well,’ says the doctor. ‘If 
you prefer to believe that you've got 
delirium tremens by drinking Mississippi 
water, suit yourself. Only I wish you’d let 
me come over to your house to-night, and 
have a look at the gods. Perhaps if I 
saw them as well as you, that would 
convince you that what I’ve been saying is 
true.’ 

“Of course I asked the doctor to come 
over and see the show, so that night he 
came overto my house, and we sat up till 
midnight in my room, waiting for the gods 
to show up. They were late that night, 
but just after twelve I saw the chap with 
the hawk’s head stealing upstairs, as 


cautious as a burglar with india-rubber 
shoes. 


If you’d said that Jonah’s private 


J 


“*That’s Horus,’ says the doctor. ‘ Now 
perhaps you'll believe what I told you.’ 

“*T give in,’ says I. ‘If you see him he 
must be real.’ And with that the whole 
gang of gods came creeping upstairs, 
making for the garret, as I judged. There 
were more of them than ever, and two or 
three of the new comers wore heads like 
human beings, which showed, according to 
my idea, that they were high-class gods. 

“*There’s nothing in your garret,’ says 
the doctor, ‘that came from Egypt? No 
jewellery, nor nothing of that sort ?’ 

“* Hold on,’ says I. ‘ There’s a mummy 
there, though I’d forgot all about it. Can 
that have anything to do with this 
business ?’ 

“*Of course it has,’ says the doctor. 
‘That mummy is probably the mummy of 
some priest, or king, or other important 
Egyptian, that was put under the special 
care of the gods. If you’d mentioned the 
mummy to me this morning it would have 
explained the whole business, but that’s the 
way folks always do when they consult a 
doctor. They never think to mention 
things that would give him real informa- 
tion. It’s that mummy that draws the 
gods here, and as long as you have it in 
the house you'll be overrun with them.’ 

“*Doc!’ says I, ‘Ill make you a pre- 
sent of that mummy! You take it over to 
your house, and the gods will follow it. 
If you’re partial to that sort of society, you 
can have it all, so far as I am concerned.’ 

“Starkweather just jumped at the offer, 
for he wasn’t afraid of anything. He said 
the opportunity of investigating the gods of 
Egypt was priceless, and he started in- 
stantly for home to make a place for the 
mummy where his wife wouldn’t find it. 
You never saw a man more pleased than 
he was, though I couldn’t for the life of me 
see why a man should be pleased by my 
giving him the means of baiting his house 
for gods, and so clearing the nuisances off 
my premises. 

“We carried the mummy over to the 
doctor’s house early in the morning, be- 
fore anybody was out of bed, and the 
doctor put it in his office in a corner, 
and stood a bookcase before it. 
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“* There,’ says he, ‘I reckon that the 
gods will be on hand to-night, and I'll 
interview them, though I shouldn’t wonder 
if it might prove to be a little risky.’ 

““*What language do you calculate to 
talk to them?’ says I. 

“*T shall try them with Arabic,’ says 
Starkweather. ‘Perhaps they’ve learned it in 
the course of the last thousand or two years. 
Mebbe they’ll consider it sacrilege for me 
to ask them questions, but in the interests 
of science I shan’t stop to consider their 
prejudices. If they do cut up rough, why 
I shall have to promise to offer a sacrifice 
in my back yard. That will probably 
smooth them down.’ 


THE GODS 


“What happened the following night in 
the doctor’s office nobody ever knew. His 
wife afterwards told me that she didn’t get 
asleep as soon as usual that night, and she 
heard the doctor talking in his office with 
somebody, but she naturally thought he 
was talking with a patient. By and by 
she heard a heavy fall, and after it got 
to be hours beyond the doctor’s usual 
time for coming to bed, she went down 
stairs to see what was the matter. She 
found Starkweather lying dead on his 
office floor; and the screaming that she 
did roused the house in no time. 

“Of course there was an inquest, and it 
was decided that the doctor had died of a 
stroke of apoplexy. But there was one 

mighty queer thing about it which no- 

body could explain. 

“There mark on the 
doctor’s chest, which one doctor who 
testified said was precisely like a mark 
he had on the chest of a 

man who had been killed by a stroke 
of lightning; but as it was certain that 
nobody had heard thunder in the night, 
and that the sky had been without a 


cloud for a 

“« She found Starkweather full 

lving dead on the office 
floor.” 
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was nothing left of it but 
ashes. I never saw a single god after 
that, and I needn’t say that I didn’t want 
any. My idea always was that 
Starkweather had _ taken 
liberty with some one of the gods, and 
that in some peculiar way the gods made 
an end of him. 

“That’s why I advise you to have no- 
thing whatever to do with mummies. You 


while there 


to see 
some 


sort of 
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might buy a mummy and be none the 
worse for it; and then again you might 
happen on one that would fill your house 
with gods, which would be worse than any 
of the original plagues of Egypt. Total 
abstinence from mummies is the only safe 
way; and if you’re the reasonable man 
that I take you to be, I’ve probably con- 
vinced you of it; at all events I’ve given 
you pretty fair warning. 


MY LADY 


By JAMES GRAHAM 


Y lady frowns, and darkly lowers 
The coming storm; o’er moor and lea 

A cold wind shakes the drooping flowers, 
And to his hive returns the bee. 
The birds on every shaking bough 
Have ceased their song, and shivering sit, 
“The storm will soon be on us now— 
A perfect deluge, too, I wit.” 
The lapwing, with her note forlorn, 
Calls out in anguish o’er the downs, 
As if her very soul was torn 


With hopeless grief. 


My lady frowns. 


My lady sighs—a little rift 

Of blue comes peeping through the grey, 
And slow the flowers their petals lift— 
“An anxious moment this,” they say. 
The birds begin to softly chirp, 

And move a little on the tree, 

And try to get a tiny peep, 

To see what's really going to be. 

The lapwing, too, though weather-proof, 
Has ceased her wild discordant cries ; 
One valiant sparrow mounts the roof, 


There yet is hope. 


My lady sighs. 


My lady smiles, the sun comes out, 
And gilds the whole wide world anew; 
The exultant songsters dart about, 
And pour their carols to the blue. 
Each tiny floweret lifts its head 

To meet the sunbeam’s tender kiss, 
And dreams within its cosy bed 

That life is full of perfect bliss. 

And I, I think the very same— 

The happiest in these happy isles ; 
There ne'er was verse my joy to frame, 
When lovingly my lady smiles. 





AN OLD ENGLISH GATE-HOUSE 


By S. M. WATT 


- the North of Lincolnshire, on the 
great plain that sweeps down to the 
Humber, stands in isolated grandeur the 
most beautiful gate-house in England. 
Built in the fourteenth century, it formed 
the majestic entrance to the Abbey of St. 
Mary of Thornton, the whole precincts of 
which once covered 100 acres, surrounded 
by moat and ramparts. Of the Abbey 
itself only a fragment of the south transept 
wall, and a part of the octagonal Chapter 
House remain. A traveller who visited 
Thornton in 1697 was amazed at the 


number of statues and rich Gothic orna- 
ments which he found there; but in the 
following century the ruins were ruthlessly 
carted away as valuable building material 


in a district where stone is scarce. This 
vandalism was put an end to in 1816, when 
the Abbey became the property of the 
Yarborough family. The Gate-house is 
seldom visited by the tourist. Students of 
Gothic architecture are familiar with its 
name, for it is frequently cited as one of 
the most perfect specimens of the transition 
from Late Decorated to Early Perpen- 
dicular. 

Although so little trace remains of this 
once famous monastic house, yet of its 
history there exists a more complete and 
interesting chronicle than of any other 
foundation of the same period; but that 
too seems neglected and _ forgotten—a 
paper folio, lying among the Tanner 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. It 
was written anonymously, and in very 
imperfect Latin, by one of the canons who 
had free access to the archives of the 
Abbey, probably between 1500 and 1536. 
It covers a period of nearly four hundred 
years, but only a small portion of it has 
been translated. 

This nameless annalist tells us that the 
Abbey of Thornton was founded in the 
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reign of King Stephen, on St. Hilary’s 
Day, 1139, by William le Gros, who, forty 
years later, chose it as his last resting- 
place from among the many religious 
houses he had built in Normandy and 
England. The great-grandson of this 
“eminent founder of monasteries,” as the 
annalist calls him, died at Amiens in 1260, 
and he also chose to be _ buried at 
Thornton that his body might lie at his 
mother’s feet. His heart he left to the 
Convent at Meaux, to be placed near his 
daughter who had been buried there in 
the presbytery. 

Thornton was founded as a Priory for 
Black Canons—a strict Augustinian order 
of Presbyters—and clerks preparing for the 
ministry, organised by St. Augustine in 395, 
but not constituted an Order till 1061, 
by Pope Alexander II. Introduced from 
Normandy by Lanfranc, the Order seems 
to have flourished on English soil, for at 
the Dissolution the Black Canons possessed 
175 monastic establishments. A kinsman 
of William le Gros was Prior of Kirkham, 
in Yorkshire, an earlier foundation belong- 
ing to the same Order, and he installed 
twelve of his canons at Thornton to form 
the new community, making one of their 
number the first prior. 

A hard, stern life they led, in those 
early days. Roused from sleep for a long 
midnight service, they had again to 
assemble in the chapel before daybreak. 
Prayer being ended, they went out into the 
misty dawn to work in field or garden until 
noon, with one short interval for more 
chanting and prayer, followed by a frugal 
meal, at which wine was allowed on Satur- 
days and Sundays, and of which they 
partook in utter silence. From noon till 
three o’clock they were permitted to read, 
and from that hour till dusk more manual 
labour. Such was the daily routine. We 
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can picture them on the level Lincolnshire 
fields, dressed in their long black cassocks 
and white rochets, wearing the square caps 
and long beards which distinguished them 
from monks of the same order. As an 
outer garment they wore a black cloak or 
hood. 

As rich endowments flowed in, the 
Abbots of Thornton seem to have departed 
from this simplicity of life, for in 1393 we 
find that Thomas de Gretham, the four- 
teenth Abbot, was deposed for conduct so 
reprehensible that the two leaves of the 
chronicle on which it is recorded have been 
torn out, and a foot-note explains that this 
was done to prevent scandal to the Church. 
It was this Thomas de Gretham, who, in 
1380, obtained permission from Richard IT. 
to build the great fortified gate-house. The 
position of the Abbey near the mouth of 
the Humber probably made it advisable to 


have a place of refuge in case of invasion. 
And so they built this lordly castle, with its 


six embattled turrets, and rich Gothic 


Ornament, which also served as a residence 
for the Abbot. 
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Photo by T. Vickers, Goxhill. 
EAST FRONT. 


In 1443 the annalist makes this sinister 
entry regarding Thomas Multon, the 
eighteenth Abbot. “He hath no obit as 
the other Abbots have, and the place of his 
burial has not been found.” But Stukeley, 
who visited the ruins in 1722, gives us in- 
formation which sheds a somewhat ghastly 
light on this subject. He tells us that, in 
taking down an old wall in the Abbey, a 
human skeleton was found immured with a 
table, book, and candlestick. Tradition has 
always asserted that one of the Abbots 
underwent this dread penalty, but whether 
it was meted out to Thomas de Gretham or 
Walter Multon has not been ascertained. 

From this dark picture it is a relief to 
turn to a more genial aspect of life at St. 
Mary of Thornton. In 1517 the Abbot, 
Thomas Butterwick, obtained a bull, em- 
powering him and his successors to wear 
the mitre, and all the other ornaments per- 
taining to his office. He furnished the 
guest rooms with beds that had hanging 
curtains, bought an organ, and gave to the 
persons who presided in the choir a 
roasted pig on Sunday for dinner. “For 
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which, and other good works,” says the 
annalist, “God rest his soul.” 

We now come to the days of the last 
Abbot, Edmond Sotheby. He it was who 
held the crozier when Henry VIII. and his 
Queen, Catherine Howard, visited Thorn- 
ton Abbey in 1546, and the Abbot and his 
Canons swept out through the great gate- 
way to meet the royal guests. Henry was 
returning from his progress in the north, 
undertaken with the object of meeting at 
York, in the middle of September, his 
young nephew, King James V. of Scotland. 
This meeting was prevented by Cardinal 
3eaton—a step which led to the disasters 
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cattle were distrained upon ground called 
Calwydge Staff for his lack of payment of 
rent,” an interesting decree, coming from 
a king at that moment calculating the 
benefits that would accrue to him through 
the confiscation of the wealth belonging to 
the Abbey. On the return of the Court 
from this royal progress the impeachment 
of Catherine Howard took place, and some 
of the misdeeds attributed to her 
assigned to her stay in Lincolnshire. 

At the close of the same year the Abbey 
Its staff of 
twenty-one servants was dismissed, among 
them a larderer and potager, a master cook 


were 


of Thornton was dissolved. 


REVERSE. 


MEDAL OF POPE INNOCENT XII. 


Found in the Old Creek at Thornton Abbey, and reproduced by the kind permission of Lord Yarborough. 
The Inscription on the reverse reads “SINUM SUUM APERVIT EGENIS”—He opens his breast to those in want. 


that overwhelmed Scotland in the following 


year. The tragic defeat of Solway Moss, 
followed a few days later by the death of 
the broken-hearted king, to whom, in his 
last dark hours, the news of the birth of his 
little daughter, Marie Stuart, came only as 
a harbinger of further woe. “ /¢ came with 
a lass, with a lass it will go.” 

On their return journey, Henry and his 
queen crossed the Humber at Barrow, on 
October 5th, and spent some days at 
Thornton Abbey. At a Cabinet Council 
held here on October 8th we find it 
decreed—in answer to a petition presented 
to Henry two days previously—“ that Sir 
Ralph Longford should, before All Hallow 
Tide, recompense the poor man _ whose 


with three boys, two swineherds, a keeper 
of ducks and wildfowl, a curer of herrings, 
and the sub-cellarer’s boy. The mere 
names give a glimpse of monastic life in the 
Tudor Period. The Abbot was granted a 
pension of £8 a year, and each of the six 
Canons received one of £1 13s. 4d. 
Henry was not altogether unmindful of his 
magnificent reception at Thornton, for he 
left the greater portion of the lands to 
endow a college, which in its turn was 
dissolved twelve years later. 

In 1549 the Abbey was leased to the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; afterwards to his son, 
and then passed by sale from one family 
to another, till, in 1816, it became the 
property of the Yarborough family, to 
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whom it still Recently Lord 


Yarborough has had the ruins fenced in. 


belongs. 


A caretaker’s cottage, carefully designed to 
harmonise as with the 


architecture of the gate-house, has been 


far as_ possible 


erected in the courtyard where the granary, 
store-house, and brew-house of the Abbey 
formerly stood; and he has generously 
thrown open to the public the gate-house 
and the ruins of the Abbey. 
Norestorations disfigure the beautiful old 
building, but since 1816 it has been re- 
roofed in a skillfully unobtrusive manner, 
and most carefully preserved. In the 
course of recent improvements a relic of 
the visit of Henry VIII. to Thornton was 
dug up, in the shape of a small silver coin 


bearing that king’s image and superscrip- 
tion, and the two keys that show it had 
been struck at York. 

In cleaning out the creek at Thornton, a 
bronze medal of Pope Innocent XII. was 
found by one of the labourers. 


Finding myself in Lincolnshire last yea 
in the late autumn, I re-visited Thornton. 
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Pheto ty T. Vickers, Goxhill. 


ABBEY: WEST FRONT. 


In one of his marvellous word-pictures of 
his native country that he loved so well, 
Tennyson has described the landscape, in 
the midst of which the gate-house stands, 
exactly as it looked that afternoon. 
\ full-fed river winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain, 
The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 


’ 


With shadow-streaks o: rain.’ 


And no more harmonious setting could 
be found for this majestic gate-house, now 
fallen into disuse, the Abbey to which 
it formed the entrance being almost oblite- 
rated from the face of the earth. The old 
iron-studded doors moved creakily on their 
massive hinges, and a group of aged elm 
trees, clustering round the hoary walls, 
swayed and muttered mournfully in the 
melancholy west wind. 

In “Thornton Abbey,” a poem written 
in 1838 we find the following description of 
the gateway as it looked in the days of its 
glory: 

“Meanwhile the Knight and all his state 
Inspect the Abbey’s stately gate. 
Complete with all that should belong 

To military fortress strong. 
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He views the iron-studded doors, 
The vaulted roof, and corridors, 
And turrets through whose pierced walls 
Machiolate, the weight might fall 
Of scalding streams of molten lead 
Upon besiegers’ fated head. 
Now passing up the newel stairs, 
To a large chamber he repairs, 
In whose fair bay of painted glass 
The priest to workmen said the mass; 
A numerous troop, whose skilful toil 
Had finished now the stately pile.” 

The gate-house is built of brick, with 
stone dressings, and is indeed one of the 
earliest specimens of brickwork, not Roman, 
to be seen in England. Four octagonal 
turrets divide the west front into three 
compartments, filled with five niches, three 
in the centre division and one on each 
side. The niches are double storied, with 
very rich canopies, and were originally 
filled with ten statues, only six of which 
remain. 

The the 


Three Persons of Trinity 


occupy the three central upper niches, the 
middle figure placing a crown on the head 
of the Virgin, who occupies the centre 


niche on the lower stage. On her right is 
St. John the Baptist with the lamb, on her 
left the figure of a bishop, probably St. 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, 
from whom the order took its name. 
Where the turrets flank the central arch- 
way, they are ornamented with brackets 
supported by crouching figures, and sur- 
mounted with beautifully wrought canopies. 
The facade is extended on each side by a 
flanking wall, ending in a round turret. 
All the six turrets were formerly crowned 
with battlements. The barbican in front 
of the gate-house is a more recent addi- 
tion, and was probably built about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

As we pass under the central archway, 
flanked on each side by blank arches, and 
ornamented with very graceful hanging 
foliations, we come to one of the most 
beautiful details of the gate-house—its 
wonderful vaulting. The mouldings of the 
ribs intersect, a very rare feature in English 
Gothic ; I have seen it only in York and 
Beverley Minsters, though it is frequently 
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found in German vaulting. The carving 
of the corbels and bosses is especially bold 
and spirited. 

The East Front is divided into similar 
compartments, but instead of canopied 
niches, they contain two lovely. windows— 
that in the lower stage being considered 
one of the most beautiful oriels in exist- 
ence. The upper mullioned window, 
under its low four-centred arch, is also a 
thing of great beauty. 

A newel staircase, with most delicately 
sculptured roof, leads to the large hospitinm, 
or “guesten hall.” Above this hall was 
another large room, probably the armoury, 
but the floor between has disappeared, and 
the lower hall is open to the roof. The 
walls of the Gate-house are nearly six feet 
thick, and many mural chambers and pas- 
sages, and small turret-rooms, surround the 
two large central halls. The “guesten hall” 
is lighted by the oriel window already 
mentioned. The piscina and aumbrey in 
the bay show that this beautiful window, 
facing the rising sun, was used as an 
oratory; and here an early mass_ was 
always celebrated before the departure of 
travellers. 

With this tender light on the old 
monastic life of England, in the days 
when, in many instances, “ The property 
of the Church was the heritage of the 
poor, and the abbot’s crozier was a more 
ready protection of the oppressed than 
the sword of the baron, or the tongue of 
the courtier,’ I close these memories of 
Thornton Abbey and its magnificent 
Gate-house. 
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THE MUMMER’S SERVICE 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY 


PART I 


“Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Or the furious winter's rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages.”’ 


HE words broke with a_ sobbing 
breath, and Sir Richard Hurrell, 
who had drawn rein to hearken, turned 
in his saddle to see whence such sounds 
could come. 


‘Fear no more——” 


Again that stifled sob, and the voice 
died quite away. ‘There was no human 
form to be seen on all the lonely sweep 
of moorland, and Sir Richard, listening 
in the deep silence, felt a sudden fear 
strike chill on him. A moment he 
waited, not stirring, while the wind 
caught at his crimson scarf and blew 
back his floating hair; then his impatient 
horse, pawing sharply on the stones of 
the path, aroused him. 

“Tush!” he muttered, “A ghost would 
scarce lament in Will Shakspeare’s words ; 
but I will search out the secret, and that 
speedily.” 

Dismounting, he flung his bridle rein 
over the branch of a_ gnarled and 
stunted oak, and forced his way through 
the tangled growth fringing the bridle 
track. After he had thus broken a path 
for. some three paces, the breast high 
bracken and bramble ceased suddenly, 
and a clear space opened before him. 
A single grey boulder rose gaunt and 
bare in the midst, and beside it knelt 
a girl, bowed over the fallen form of a 
man. It was from her, doubtless, had 


come the sounds of words and weeping, 


for the silent lips of her companion 
would assuredly never part again. Sir 
Richard advanced slowly, and not until 
he was close to her did the girl hear 
his footstep; then she half turned, 
flinging out her arm as if in protection, 
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across the still thing no earthly power 
could harm. So the two fronted each 
other for a moment. Then the girl 
dropped her hand, and Sir Richard, 
who had doffed his hat as one un- 
wittingly entering a holy place, drew a 
step nearer. 

“May I not help you, fair mistress ?” 
he questioned. “ You are alone, in sore 
trouble.” 

“There none 
answered sadly. 

“But surely,” he urged, “surely you 
would have aid summoned in such 
extremity ?” 

“ Aid?” she repeated the word in the 
same dull tone, “What aid can avail? 
He is dead > and with that her calm 
failed her. “Dead!” she cried, “gone 
from me! Since I must be alone hence- 
forth, why need I turn to others now? 
Had you not come upon me, I had 
begun here now to make ready r 

She did not end in words, but signed 
to where, near by, the outline of a grave 
was traced upon the sod; near it lay a 
rough and rusted spade. 

Sir Richard looked at her in amaze: 

“Would you lay him here?” he 
asked. “It is not holy ground.” 

She sprang to her feet and faced 
him, a sudden fire in her eyes, which 
seemed to burn away her tears. 

“Tt is free,” she cried, “holier than 
many of your churches now. Would I 
go to yon Puritans——-?” she checked 
herself, “but you are not of these: I 
crave your pardon, and would you indeed 
be helpful to me, then will you aid me 
to break this earth: it is bitter labour 
for a daughter’s hands.” 

“He was your father?” and the youth 
looked down at the dead man, seeing a 
nobly featured face, much worn, and 
with bitter lines round the mouth, which 
death had not yet smoothed away. Then 
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he glanced at the maiden: she was 
beautiful, he thought, though haggard 
with grief: there was something quaint 
and strange in her attire, though it was 
of sombre hue. His wonder grew as he 
gazed ; what manner of people were these, 
and how came this man to drop dead 
by the way, uncared for? 

“And you desire no service?” he 
ventured, after a moment. 

“Only the dirge he loved best,” she 
returned, “I strove once to say it, but 
my voice failed me: I am stronger now.” 

And very softly, yet with a voice that 
seemed to fill the silence’ like music, 
she repeated the sweet old lines. Sir 
Richard, standing a little apart, with 
the solemn service of his church echoing 
in his thought, could not but own to 
himself that these words, too, were fair 
and fitting. 


“Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe or eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak: 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust.” 

The rising wind moaned a wild amen, 
and then there was silence for a space 
on the desolate hillside. 

Few more words passed between the 
two till after the grave had been dug 
and lined with the yellowing bracken. 
When the earth was heaped above the 
dead, and the maiden had laid thereon 
some sprays of the late wild honeysuckle 
which grew hard by, they rested for a 
little beside the great stone; the one 
wearied with his toil, the other spent with 
her grief. 

““He loved those words so well?” asked 
Sir Richard at length, following out his 
own thought. 

“ Ay,” she answered softly, “he loved 
the play—I am named Imogen because 
of it.” 

“Mayhap your father was himself a 
poet ?” 

“No,” she returned, “ a player.” She 
caught his look of wonderment, and went 
quickly on. “Had he lived in Shaks- 


peare’s day, the world had known him; 


but now — more and more have ye 
banished all fair things from life. When 
the King left London, yon sour fanatics 
reft the city of all beauty and pagean- 
try. Since then we have wandered 
homeless, till at length my father turned 
his steps hither — to his own land — 
to die. Methinks ‘twas partly grief and 
wrath that slew him; he wasted day 
by day, and yet he would not rest, 
’Twas ever his lament that I was not 
a son to learn his art of him; ‘for 
then I should not wholly perish,’ he 
said. When we came to this place 
he could scarce walk. I won him to 
rest by this stone, but he was strange 
and fevered. He saw yon rusted spade— 
some peasant, belike, had left it here 
when called to the war, ‘ And that,’ he 
said, ‘will serve for my grave, and 
would strive to draw himself the line. 
But when he saw I wept he comforted 
me: ‘Nay, child, nay, who would weep 
for a dream? and what are we more? 
such stuff as dreams——’ and his voice 
ceased, for he was very weak. So we 
abode for some two hours, and I 
brought him water from yonder brook. 
Then on a sudden he drew down my 
head and kissed me. ‘To die,’ he 
whispered, ‘to die—to  sleep’—and 
therewith—indeed—he slept.” 

“At least he did desire to rest,” 
murmured Richard, longing to give 
some comfort, yet feeling strangely 
powerless. 

“’Tis of that I strive to think,” she 
answered, with a grateful glance. “ The 
world has grown bitter to him, empty 
of all joy; ‘’Tis a time of darkness,’ he 
would say, ‘and when men will so 
distort themselves I marvel not they 
will that none shall hold the mirror up 
to them.’ Yet he deemed ever that a 
fairer day should come, and the sun of 
majesty make full summer again for 
England. Methinks, had I been a son, 
he would have been content, thinking 
all might come to me which he had 
missed. ‘Poor wench,’ he would sigh, 
‘thou hast the true spirit fort; I might 
have made thee great.’ But why ist 
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that women should not 
Imogen turned on Sir 
sudden passion. 


and 
with 


play ?” 
Richard 


“Nay, I know not,” returned he, “I 
had never thought on’t; but sure it is 
that her Majesty the Queen loves well 
the masques at Court, wherein also her 
ladies take part, no man gainsaying them.” 

“Lo you now!” cried the girl, half 
starting up, “there is no cause that it 
should not be so. ‘Tis such folly that 
all Shakspeare’s rare ladies — and the 
great Duchess—she of Malfi—should 
be played ever by dull-witted boys: what 
should they know of woman's love 
and grief? Oftentimes, when I watched 
them, I could have cried scorn on them 
from my heart. I knew how each move- 
ment should rightly go—every glance and 
sigh; from my soul I knew it; yet, 
while they mouthed and strutted, ‘twas 
for me to sit silent and feel it all 
Truly, my father 


within me like a fire. 
had not all the grief.” 
“They are rare plays,” said Richard ; 


“Shakspeare is our King’s _ best-loved 
writer. "Tis cruel folly that these 
Puritans should desire to exile him from 
among us, for his words be right noble.” 

“Methinks I know them well nigh 
all,” said Imogen softly, “and the men 
and women he wrought have been my 
friends all my days; I have loved and 
grieved with them. Life is the better 
for such writing, and death ” her voice 
broke for a moment, “death is nobler. 
Mind you how Egypt’s Queen passed out 
of life: died she not royally? ‘I am 
fire and air.’” 

As the girl spoke she sprang to her 
feet and stood quivering, rapt, her 
beautiful face all alight with the passion 
to which her voice gave _ utterance. 
Across Sir Richard’s’ mind, as_ he 
watched her, flashed the thought that for 
this strange, wild, beautiful creature a 
man might perchance be content to lose 
the little kingdom that was his. And 
yet—and as though before his very eyes 
there passed another face, sweet and 
fair and grave; he smiled after it as~it 
vanished. 
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from 
herself 


The fire died in a moment 
Imogen’s eyes, and she flung 
prone on the short, thick grass. 

“TI forget,” she moaned, “I forget; 
all is over and my father dead. The 
Puritans have had their will.” 

Sir Richard waited till her grief was 
somewhat stilled, then he touched her 
arm gently. 

“Tt waxes late,” he said, “and we 
are far from any dwelling; let me seek 
you some shelter for the night.” 

“T cannot leave him _ yet,” she 
pleaded; then she shuddered, looking 
across the narrow gorge to a high surge 
of the moor, purple and gold in the 
westering light. “Folk say,” she whisp- 
pered, “that evil things haunt the waste 
moorland places.” 

“T have never seen aught of them,” 
he answered, “and I am of these parts.” 

“You dwell near by?” she _ said 
musingly, “and now you ride to fight for 
the King?” 

“You have sharp eyes and a keen 
wit,” he rejoined, smiling; “yes, I ride 
to fight for the King. My father’s 
brother, Ralph Hurrell, led forth all the 
men we could raise when first the 
Standard was set up; but not long agone 
he came home to us, having gotten a 
shrewd blow yonder at Stratton. Then, 
for it seemed grievous to him that none 
of our house was under arms for the 
King, he won leave of my mother (who 
has no child save me) that I might go 
in his stead. But I choose to join his 
Majesty's own army, not enduring to 
abide in these parts, and fight, mayhap, 
beside the wild Cornishmen against mine 
own Devon folk. 
read the truth?” 

“Nay, but I read _ more,” _ said 
Imogen ; “methinks, though you go to 
draw the sword for the King, you go 
not with so fierce a heart as I should 
bear were I a man set against these 
rebels and fanatics. Pardon me if I 
speak amiss ; but is it not even so?” 

“Even so,” assented Sir Richard, a 
sudden” gravity in--his~ voice and mien. 
“T do confess that my heart is often 


How came you to 
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weighed down with a fear lest the 
right be not wholly upon our side. Ah, 
‘tis more than a fear, ’tis well-nigh a 
certainty.” 

“A certainty?” echoed Imogen, re- 
garding him with wondering eyes. 

Sir Richard began pacing up and 
down the short grass with a restless look, 
and when he spoke ’twas as 
rehearsing a well-known argument. 

“ Tis, alas, not to be doubted that 
much of ill and injustice hath been 
wrought in the King’s name, albeit I 
would fain hope his Majesty knows but 
little thereof; yet instead of striving to 
remedy these evils, he hath drawn the 
sword upon his people. I would ’twere 
otherwise ! ” 

“But you fight for him; you are on 
his side!” cried the girl eagerly. 

“T fight for him, yes; my house hath 
been ever loyal to the Crown; neither 
can I think it would bring aught save 
misery to England to have her ancient 
order overthrown. Now that the King 
is in need and peril, ‘tis no time to 
think on his errors: my poor sword and 
life are his. Yet those on the other side 


one 


—nay, frown not, fair Imogen, I mean 
not such sour fanatics as would overthrow 
our churches with our play-houses, but 
those brave men who seek but justice 
and freedom—I cannot find it in my 


heart to hate them. Truly ’tis a sore 
strait, and my soul is oftentimes rent 
with unavailing pity.” 

He fell silent, a troubled look in his 
grave, grey eyes; but Imogen laid her 
hand upon his arm, and fixed an eager 
glance on him, as though she would 
have flashed the fire of her spirit into 
his. 

“Take it not so,” she urged; “be 
glad you can fight for the Cause; be 
glad of your sword and your strength! 
Those that be against you would deface 
all goodliness and kingship; they would 
leave naught of this brave England, save 
gaps and heaps of ruin. Would I were 
a man for this quarrel—ay, to fight 
beside you, and fall perchance——” She 
ceased suddenly, in a confusion which 
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Sir Richard did not understand; then 
she spoke again, very softly and sadly. 
“We must part now: I have no words 
for all that I would say; he would thank 
you,” and she signed towards the grave. 

“Tt is little I have done,” returned Sir 
Richard, “but now, I pray you, tell me 
this: have you a home whither you may 
go?” 

She shook her head mutely, and Sir 
Richard gazed at her in dismay: her 
youth and womanhood stirred all the 
chivalry within him, and she was very 
beautiful. He spoke at length, somewhat 
slowly, “We dwell not much over a 
score of miles from here; Hurrell Hall, 
‘tis close on Thornleigh,” he paused 
a moment debating some question with 
himself. “There is a shepherd’s hut 
less than a mile away—-yonder, where 
you may rest the night; then—Imogen, 
let me take you to my home.” The 
last words came from him abruptly, and 
Imogen lifted her eyes to him in 
silence; there was a look in them 
which he could not read, but it awed 
him. “My mother will welcome you,” 
he said, the more firmly for some inner 
doubt, “I will tell her your story and 
she will love you, she and—my cousin 
Maud.” Without his will or knowledge 
his voice lingered tenderly over the name, 
as there rose again before him the vision 
of his gentle, gold-haired cousin, seated 
at her broidery frame, or spinning wheel, 
praying, perchance, for him. 

He looked towards Imogen; all the 
light and life, all the strange secret 
tumult which had thrilled through her a 
moment since, were gone; she leaned 
back against the grey rock, her every 
line pathetic with weariness ; but she met 
his gaze steadfastly enough. 

“Tt may not be, true knight,” she said, 
“T must abide by my life; no place is 
made for me in any home. I shall be 
safe—I have yet some gold pieces and, 
hidden here, a dagger. Nay, tempt me 
not!” she cried, with a note of tears in 
her voice. 

“Then we shall not meet again?” said 
Sir Richard gravely. 
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“Nay, but we shall assuredly meet 
again,” she answered passionately ; “then 
perchance, it may be given to me to 
show my thanks—speak them I could 
not, though I should call down all the 
blessings of heaven to circle you round 
about. Now farewell! Go on your way; 
I will kneel here by his grave yet a 
moment ere I seek that whereof you told 
me. Farewell!” and with one of her 
sudden movements, she caught his hand 
and kissed it. 

Moved almost to 
bent over her. 

“What will thy life be, Imogen?” 

She gave him a wild, sweet smile: 

“Grieve not for me; perchance there 
is yet left some ‘bright particular star,’ 
even for me: I will follow it.” 

“Remember my name, Richard Hurrell, 
shouldest thou need my aid. Thou wilt 
not forget ?,” 

“Forget!” she answered 
one glance, then “moved away to the 
grave, whither he dared not follow her. 
Looking back more than once, he saw 
the slight, lonely figure kneeling there. 

The shadows gathered about the 
desolate place though the red sun still 
touched the highest crests with crimson. 
The voice of the stream rose up to meet 
the cry of the wind: 


tears, Sir Richard 


him, with 


‘*Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Or the furious winter’s rages—” 


PART II 


THE 19th day of the same month of 
September, in the year 1643, the heights 
round Newbury, even as the town itself, 
were thronged with armed men. 

Sir Richard Hurrell, riding slowly in as 
the twilight fell, found himself bewildered 
by the tumult: soldiers’ songs echoing 
from all sides were broken by the sharp 
crash of oaths, and mingled with the 
rattle of arms, and the beat of martial 
footsteps. After supping scantily at an 
inn where he could not find even a loft 
to rest in, Sir Richard wandered forth into 
the stirring town. A battle, he heard, 
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was awaited, and all was haste and 
eagerness. The new-comer could find no 
officer of note with whom to seek enrol- 
ment. Some were in council with the 
King and Prince Rupert (who were at 
variance, men whispered, concerning the 
morrow’s movements); others were in- 
specting their men; yet others drinking 
confusion to the approaching foe. Filled 
with unrest and excitement, Sir Richard 
called for his horse, and passing through 
one of the gates made for a line of fires 
some distance from the town. Challenged 
twice or thrice, he still held on, a thrill 
in every nerve, and longing only for 
action. Reaching at length his goal, he 
found a row of watch-fires and what 
seemed to his unwonted eye a host of 
men couched around and near them. 
Dismounting, he drew cautiously nearer ; 
ali was as still near those groups of wearied 
men as it had been tumultuous in the 
town, and his mood changed as _ he 
gazed. They were on a heathy stretch, 
where the light of the fires died away, 
uncertain and ineffectual in the gloom. 
Here and there the flames were glinted 
back by corselet or musket barrel, or 
their glow lit up a face with sudden 
clearness, or, mayhap, singled out a hand 
flung forth open and lax with sleep—it 
might have been death. Sir Richard, 
looking on the sleeping forms, could not 
but think how they might lie on the 
morrow, huddled and lifeless in the 
swathe of battle. A sigh broke from 
him. 

“A sorry night for England!” he 
muttered; then he started, for a voice 
behind him asked abruptly: 

“Who is it speaks in this wise? Me- 
thought all were mad for battle?” 

Turning, he found himself face to face 
with a man of small stature, and no 
great grace of bearing: the face, as he 
saw it by the flickering light, was not 
comely, and much lined and worn; yet 
in the sad eyes was that which held the 
youth’s gaze and forced him to answer 
with instinctive reverence: 

“JT, too, might be mad for battle, 
were it with any save mine own race: I 
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love not the thought of slaying or being 
slain by Englishmen. Methinks I would 
not shun war with all the world beside 
were we at peace among ourselves.” 

“Ay, peace!” echoed the stranger, 
with a bitter sigh. 

“For myself,” continued the youth, “I 
am Sir Richard Hurrell, at your service. 
I reached Newbury but this night, and 
seek me a place for the battle which all 
men foretell.” 

“A battle there will assuredly be,” 
rejoined his companion, “and ’tis most 
like some part of His Majesty’s troops 
will take possession of this very heath. 
Essex is yonder on Bigg’s Hill, I hear, 
better placed than I could wish: you 
might do worse, an’ you shun not the 
strangeness and the night chill, then 
wrap yourself in your mantle and bide by 
one of the fires.” 

“That I will gladly do,” cried Richard, 
“T have no desire to enter Newbury 
again this night, even could I find 
quarters.” 

“But you must have a 


‘paddee,’ a 
horse-boy, to make a fire here apart and 
look to your steed.” 

Even as he spoke, a slim lad stepped 


out of the shadows and offered his 
services. He spoke with a shyness that 
seemed half sullen, and with the broad 
Devonshire accent. The elder man 
glanced keenly at him, and turned to Sir 
Richard. 

“Will you trust him?” 

“Oh, assuredly,” answered Richard, in 
whose ears the uncouth speech had a 
friendly ring, “look to him, good lad!” 
and he tossed him the reins of his horse. 

“So be it,” said his companion. 
“Now I must to the town again, for 
some duties wait for me yet, and ” he 
paused, “I must prepare myself for the 
morrow as for a festival; methinks ’tis 
like to prove one for me. If you are 
here at daybreak when the men muster, 
I will strive to get you a place in Biron’s 
regiment. I ride there myself as a 
volunteer. "Tis like to be in the thick 
of the fighting—will that content you?” 

“Ay, naught better,” cried Richard, all 
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aglow, “where ride there will I 
follow.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the stranger kindly, 
laying a hand on the youth’s shoulder, 
“you will do your part, I doubt not; 
yet I would not, to-morrow, that you 
should follow me—all the way.” He 
accented the last words somewhat 
strangely, Richard thought, but the next 
moment he added with a smile: “ But 
you will scarce know how to seek me 
out and hold me to my word. Ask for 
the Viscount Falkland, and you will find 
me.” 

He was gone ere the astonished youth 
could answer. Lord Falkland! a name 
dear to every patriot, of whatever party. 
Richard repeated it with that pride and 
joy which young hearts feel in reverence. 
He slept. before long, by the fire which 
his busy little servitor had built. for him ; 
but his dreams caught him away from 
Newbury and the coming fight, even 
from his new found hero, Lord Falkland, 
back to the player’s lonely grave on the 
far-off moor. Through his sleep sounded 
Imogen’s voice in words she had never 
spoken, and once he stirred and_ half 
woke, with the feeling he must look up 
and behold her face. 

He could never remember the next 
morning save as a vague whirl of sound 
and motion. “Iwas not that he was 
not keenly alive to all at the time, but 
what came thereafter blurred all his 
memory. Roused at day-break, he 
snatched at his horse’s bridle, finding the 
creature close beside him. The lad who 
tended him was gone; frightened away, 
doubtless, by some rough soldier, and 
without reward for his services, Richard 
thought angrily. 

Dimly he recalled the ordering of the 
troops; he looked eagerly for a glimpse 
of King Charles, but failed to win one. 
For the rest, caught up in a surge of 
steel, amid shouts, commands, and 
strange faces, beaten hither and thither, 
he sought half-blindly for a place. He 
found Lord Falkland at length, and had 
one smile from him that he was not like 
to forget. Then he was in the ranks 


you 
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and there came a space of waiting—hours 
or minutes, he knew not ; but it seemed 
the form of the man before him grew 
into his brain. Afterwards he could see 
the very fashion of the broidery on his 
scarf—some woman’s loving handiwork, 
doubtless. 

Then the charge: Richard thought he 
had never known speed before—and a 
sudden crash. A bullet brought down 
his horse, which, in its agony, swerved 
wildly, throwing him aside from the line 
of charge—to which chance, most like, he 
owed his life. Staggering to his feet, giddy 
and half blind, Richard thought he was 
out of the battle ere well in it, but in a 
moment came a rush of some few of the 
enemy’s men, bearing him back against 
a hedge. Glancing up, he saw, not far 
away, a banner with the device of the 
Parliament. The five Bibles and words 
“God with us” seemed to dance 
mockingly before him; all his peaceful 
desires and misgivings were forgotten, he 
longed fiercely to wrest some trophy 
from the foe. As he sprang forward 


again, a soldier of the enemy rushed on 


him. 
rugged, 
face—ere 


Richard saw the face sharply— 
grim-set, yet a right English 
he thrust at it with all his 
might ; then the features seemed suddenly 
blotted out in a red blur, he did not 
think it was blood till the man lurched 
forward and fell at his feet. Ere he 
had got breath from this encounter, a 
mounted man spurred at him: he dis- 
charged his pistol, but unavailingly; saw 
his enemy’s lifted in tusn, and gave 
himself over for lost. Then something 
seemed flung violently against him, he 
was borne backward, and knew no 
more. 

When Richard Hurrell roused from 
his swoon, his head still dizzy with the 
sharp blow he had received, the battle 
had surged away from that spot, leaving 
it strangely still. At the first moment 
he thought himself stricken for death, so 
strange a weight was on his heart, and 
all his breast drenched with a warm 
stream. But soon his strength returning, 
he raised himself a little, and found 
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another body lying across his own: a 
mere lad, it seemed, clad in rough, 
travel-stained garments. Then he lifted 
himself wholly, freeing himself from this 
strange and terrible burden, and looked 
into the white face stamped, as even his 
unaccustomed eyes could see, with the 
seal of death. Beyond raged the battle, 
victory yet far from either side, and King 
and Cause were in deadly peril and 
sorest straits. Close by, hidden only by 
a curve in the leafy hedge, lay Lord 
Falkland, shot through the body, safe at 
last in the peace for which he had 
wearied. But of all these things Sir 
Richard Hurrell knew nothing, nor know- 
ing would he have cared; for before 
him, in her poor disguise, lay Imogen, 
and his heart divined the meaning of her 
life and of her death. ; 

He cared for her as best he might, 
stanched the deadly wound, and bathed 
her white lips with strong waters taken 
from a dead soldier’s flask. But it was 
not his tendings that called her back 
from the borders of the shadow-land, but 
his voice, crying to her passionately. 

At his summons her dark eyes opened 
and a glad smile, such as he had never 
seen on her lips before, gave him 
greeting. 

“Do not speak!” he whispered, “nay, 
for I see it all—unworthy that I am—it 
was for me.” 

“T followed you,” she faltered, “ ’twas 
the play—mine own name—helped me 
to the device; but this play hath another 
ending.” 

“ Imogen—dear heart!” no thought of 
other love could hold him from the 
righteous disloyalty of that word. 

She looked up at him; her eyes 
brimmed with such joy as he had never 
even conceived. 

“Twas very sweet,” she murmured ; 
then as her hand touched the rough 
cloth of her garment, “Lay your cloak 
over me; this is not fitting—the play is 
ended—ah, I am content at last. Let 
them bury me_ here,” she whispered 
faintly. “Keep my secret, and—yes— 
here, the hedge-row flowers for me, I 
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ever loved them best. Is not yon a wild 
rose? I knew not they bloomed so late.” 

He brought her the fragrant blossom 
and she touched it gently like a child. 

“The eglantine,” she said, “’tis in the 
play, there where Fidele dies—but I forget 
the lines—I am—I think I could sleep.” 

Sir Richard, supporting her, and striving 
as best he might to master the grief that 
left him no power for words, thought she 
was gone; but suddenly she opened her 
eyes : 

“There is one line I know yet,” she 
said, “‘ Pray you, love, remember,’—nay, 
but that’s not i’ the play.” 

Again came silence. Then, with the 


last strength of the dying, she lifted her- 
self, her kindling eyes seemed to seek one 
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invisible to her companion, and she spoke 
as though in answer to a call. 

“ Ay, father,” she cried, “thy wench 
hath played her part—and Imogen—nay 
—she was called Fidele.” 

The sun sank red over Newbury Field, 
which needed not that day its crimson 
dye. The battle had surged and ebbed 
again, and the late light shone on the 
forms of the dead, as the fire had shone on 
the forms of the sleeping. The tumult 
sank away into silence, and Imogen lay 
still beneath the hedge-flowers, her service 
ended. 


‘“‘Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Or the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages.” 





A DAY OF MAY 
By HENRY LEE 


Illustrated after Drawings by Bryan Hook, R.I. 


* P with the lark” is a good old 
saying, and a man who begins 
a day’s ramble in May at that hour 
will see many things which are usually 
hidden from all but the shepherd or 
earliest of labourers. Whether the say- 
ing is as true as it is pleasantly sugges- 
tive I leave to men more nicely versed 
in the unessentials of wild nature. This 
is certain—a lark’s nest is hard to find 
at any hour, unless by chance; but the 
quest is less hard in the early morning. 
Birds seem to know instinctively whether 
the man who passes near their haunts is 
bent on observation, and experience has 
taught them that these 
early risers walk on 
THE LARK sterner business than 
AND that of their pursuit. A 
aS Nes man may, then, loiter 
along the edge of a field 
in the first morning, and 
if his eyes be keen and 
trained to know the habit 
of the bird, he may well 
gather a sufficiently ap- 
proximate idea of the 
position of a nest to be 
able to locate it’ with a 
little trouble. And it will 
reward him when found, 
for there are few more 
daintily built homes than 
these warm, well-lined de- 
pressions in the ground, 
wherein the Lark rears 
his double annual family. 
How the birds find their 
way back after once leav- 
ing the nest is one of 
nature’s miracles, since 
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A DAY OF 


MAY 


THE NORFOLK PLOVER (oR THICK-KNEE) LAYS ITS EGGS IN A MERE 


HOLLOW OF THE 


BARE GROUND. 


THE HEN OFTEN “SHAMS 


DEAD” IF SURPRISED NEAR HER EGGS. 


the finder who has gone a bare dozen 
steps will seldom be able to return to the 
exact fuft which shelters this most tireless 
of sweet singers. 

I have used the Lark for introduction, 
but let us indeed steal a day from the city 
and spend it with the birds of May. This 
day too shall be hallowed with a pleasant 
land, a land of meadow and wood, of 
streams and of meres, but also a land of 
large openness, swelling commons, dotted 
here and there with a gaunt old fir set 
high on the tumulus which covers some 
great departed warrior of old days, every- 
where gold with the flower of gorse. The 
farmhouse where we slept lies under the 


edge of this common land from which 
its own orchard was filched in the days 
of knavery, miscalled enclosures. The air 
as we move through the patches of gold 
is alive with the hidden song of Larks; 
here and there a nesting Plover screams 
and tumbles to attract our attention, while, 
if we have fortune, a shrill Thick-Knee 
(Norfolk or Stone-Plover) will momentarily 
display his startled body. He stumbles 
haltingly as he runs until, assured in 
spirit that foolish man is lured sufficiently 
far from his home, he scuds away with a 
speed which, no less than his dun pro- 
tective colouring, baffles the most trained 
of eyes. Nor is this guile of his solitary 
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among the devices of birdland. I have 
trodden on a nesting wild duck, and though 
she had sat so close that the foot which 
touched her must needs crush her eggs 
also, the poor thing flapped on the ground, 
feigning a broken wing. All the Plover 
tribe use like shams, assuming the appear- 
ance of physical injury. The commonest 
of all, the Peewit, “ tumbles ”—flies, that is 
—close above your head, and then seems 
to lose control of his wings. For a moment 
he falls in an airy somersault, then the 
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IS 
strong pinions recover with one 
stroke, and the trick is repeated. 


swift 
Little 


birds “play cunning” also, the Pipits and 
others whose nests are upon the earth or 
in low herbage. 


Now we are in the neighbourhood of a 
thick haw-haw, when with the very reverse 
manner out smashes that piebald robber of 
weaker brethren, the Magpie, whose un- 
mistakable livery and evil repute have 
almost brought him to extinction in the 


nameless land of which I write. If you 
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are a lover of old superstition, you will 
do many things at sight of him, but here 
I will only. set down two rhymes, which 
tell of his varied powers for good and ill, 
One for sorrow, 
Two for joy, 
Three for an infant, 
And four for a boy. 


MISSEL-THRUSH, WITH 


or in a perhaps more common version— 
One for trouble, 
Two for mirth, 
Three for a marriage, 
And four for a birth. 

A true naturalist is nothing if not pious, 
pious in the good old sense of honouring 
his fathers. So you murmur one of these 
rhymes, while your body, ignoring pricks 
and rents, squeezes a way through the 
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hedge. The magpie’s great untidy nest of 
sticks is above you, built with little art, 
whether for secrecy or beauty. 

And now it is a good world indeed which 
opens before you. Has not Browning 
written it? 


*. . . the lowest boughs and the brushwood shea 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 


NEST AND YOUNG. 


While the chaffinch sings on the . . . bough. 
when May follows, 

. the whitethroat builds and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice 

over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture!” 


I have played unpardonable liberties 
with the poet’s lyric, but this world of the 
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woods in the 
morning of 
their May 
dress is not 
to be caught 
and told in 
any prose. A 
fresh breeze, 
for the sun 
is not yet 
fully up, 
blows gently 
through the 
heavy masses 
of white haw- 
thorn, 
now 


while 
and 
again the air 
is sweet with 
the flower 
of blushing 
apple, or the 
virgin purity 
of pear or 
wild 
Every tree’s 
base has its 
tender dress 
of young lichen and moss; the new 
green of young beech leaves has defied all 
painters since the world began. Ten feet 
up where the great trunk parts its stems, a 
doubtful Missel-Thrush watches you, too 


SREAT TITS _ 
cherry. GREAT TITS, WITH 


fond to follow heart’s desire and escape” 


incontinently, yet almost regretful for once 
of the spring madness which led her to 
lead out a family for their first walk on so 
narrow and exposed a platform. But the 
Thrush is not alone in maternal cares. A 
fat little son of the Blackbirds who are 
crying in yonder clump is under the hazel, 
but he will not heed their warning. A step 
and a deftly flung cap would imprison the 
child, but you pass on rejoicing in his 
lovely innocence. 


Again a few steps and 
the flaunting yellow waistcoat and dandy 


head ofa Great Tit draws the eye. He, 
too, has his family cares, twice as many as 
the Thrush or Blackbird if only because 
he is not half their size. It is ever the 
little substance of this world which 
subscribes most to the population. And 


YOUNG AT 
OPENING OF THE HOLE IN WHICH 
THEY HAVE BEEN BORN. 


MAY 


THE 


he has 
done so 
with a 
venge- 
ance, 
eleven 
all told. 
Four are gaping on the edge of a great 
gash high up in the trunk of an ancient 
oak, which has been their world until a 
bare three hours since. Behind, if you 
could see, seven other mouths work in- 
satiably, and while you are yet watching 
the harried parents have gone and come 
and gone again, each time with a succulent 
grub or fly to appease the insatiable appe- 
tites of these so hungry children. The 
Eagle is content with his twins, but the 
Tit and the Wren, still more the tiny 
Goldcrest, are without any shame. One 
shudders to think what a human par- 
allel would mean. Yet these minute 
birds will rear broods in- each 
season ! 


two 
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You wander on and the trees, like all 
good things, thin first and then come to an 
end. A hedge confronts you, less thick 
than the haw-haw, through which you won 
a way into the wood, but still close enough 
to satisfy any man who must needs force a 
But, even as 
you are in the act to break through, a grisly 
On a thorn 


way, since gap there is none. 


something attracts your eye. 


you espy an impaled corpse. 
search soon shows you that the victim is 


No great 


For a moment 
astonished, then the murder is out. . There 
is a mass of dog-rose, tangled as only wild 
briar strands may be, and in their heart a 
nest is hidden. Safe in this impenetrable 
retreat you can but catch a fleeting glimpse, 
yet here the Butcher-bird (the Red-backed 
Shrike) has his home. 


not solitary. you are 


Not a Saracen in 
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the days of the first crusade won greater 
notoriety for heartless cruelty than this 
bird, a fragment of whose larder drew your 
attention. Pondering his villainy the fate 
of forcing a way through a thorny hedge 
has lost its terrors and you stand once more 
on the swelling lift of the commons. 

Two miles hence they will melt into the 
banks of reed and sedge which prelude 


RED-BACKED SHRIKE 
FEEDING HER YOUNG. 


the beginning of what was once the Great 
Fen. Even here, where you stand, the eye 
may travel on a clear day, since those acres 
are without rise or fall, tifteen miles to the 
blue spot in a grey distance, which the 
dwellérs hereabouts can tell you are Ely 
spires. For a moment the mist of centuries 
unrolls. Oncé more a Norman host en- 
compasses the Isle of Ely and Hereward 
hurls his defiance from within ; or Cnut the 





CUCKOO, 


King rows by in 
his barge, every oar 
in which is pulled 
by royal fingers, 
and he bids them 
draw near that he 
may hear the “ Mo- 
nachis singen!” * 
They are dreams 
these thoughts, yet 
not without their 
use in an utilitarian 
age. It is fitting 
that the cry which 
rudely recalls the 
present is one 
which Hereward 
surely knew. Its 
utterer flies pell- 
mell over the open 
heath, mobbed by 


monks sing. 


THE KING- 
FISHER 
BURROWS 
IN THE 
RIVER 
BANK SO 
THAT HIS 
YOUNG 
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a myriad of small birds, which have made 
common cause to chase Cuckoo. 

In April the Cuckoo comes, 

In May he begins to cry, 

In June he changes his tune, 

In July he prepares to fly, 

In August off he must. 

Just now he is “off,” although it be only 
May; still there is cause since his likes 
have before now perished miserably under 
the innumerable peckings of an angry 
horde of Finches. 

Let him fall or escape, we have other 
work to do than to wait and pity a rascal 
of his sort. 
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nn 


THE GREAT GREBE AND ITS NEST. 


The land over which we walk was too far 
from a township to tempt the cupidity of 
“enclosing” landlords, so it still bears its 
crop of wild oats to rejoice the heart. Not 
of it was the rhyme written ! 

The law condemns both man and woman, 

What steals the goose from off the common; 

But lets the greater thief go loose, 

Who steals the common from the goose. 

The bitterness which underlies the raw 
satire is hard to catch now-a-days, but it 
was remarkably real at the time, in the days 
when Adam Bede courted and lost and 
suffered. And were you a cottager forty 
miles hence on the shores of The Wash, it 
would still carry its burden of wrongs, 
though the Eastland geese are no longer 
driven at Christmas, so that a traveller may 


pass them in thousands on the Ipswich road, 
as when Defoe made his tour of the Eastern 
Counties. His description of the country 
is instructive, and to be bought for the 
munificent sum of threepence. Wise 
readers will take the hint. 

Across the further part of the common 
runs a stream, and now as we come to- 
wards the fen’s edge there is a flash of 
blue, and the Halcyon’s self has passed by. 
His nest is your arm’s length and more 
within the heart of yonder low bank. On 
a root above its narrow tunnelled mouth 
his wife was even now sitting, until she 
sighted us, and was away quick as the pro- 
verbial lightning. So since she will have 
none of us, we too will leave her, or, rather, 
her empty place. For now we are on the 
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CORNCRAKE (LANDRAIL). 


edge of the fen. Far as the eye may travel 


it lies green with the freshness of new corn 
and clover, broken only where the long broad 
trenches of the “drains” and “levels” wind 
sluggish waters towards the equally sleepy 


stream of Ouse, and so to the sea at 
last. But just at our feet lies the one 
exception, the last reminder of what was 
once the fen. The mere is a_ broad 
shallow lagoon, and its waters are parted 
and choked with growing things innumer- 
able. Nothing but a punt could make way 
through their densities and, poling our- 
selves in that, many a tumbled clump of 
rush yields up its secret of a nest. We are 
satiated soon enough with these great 
unkempt homes of Coot and Moorhen, 
but here there is surely something very 
different. Outwardly it has little sem- 
blance of a nest, being in truth nothing 
more than a great heap of rotting reed 
ends. But we have seen these things 
before, and the putrid top is suspiciously 
belied by the low foundation of new 
stuff on which it rises clear of the 
water. So we pole carefully up, and a 
brief careful disturbance of the unessential 
covering reveals the dirty eggs of the Great 
Grebe. Their owner is doubtless watch- 
ing jealously from no great distance, 
having covered her treasure and then slid 
into the water to dive away at the first 
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news of an intruder’s approach. And she 
did well. I can remember a certain broad 
where not ten years ago the Grebes and 
their nests could be seen any time for the 
seeking; then an enterprising milliner 
decreed their crests as a first article of 
fashion, and tender-hearted women fol- 
lowed blindly. Now when it is too late 
she has been taught the criminality of a 
feathered hat, but South America and rural 
England remember in ways which do not 
forget. 

All good things have their end, and a 
splash of crimson light in the water warns 
us that the day declines, and that it is far 
to home. Once more we traverse the com- 
mon, sweet in this still evening with the 
faint, but all prevailing odour of the gorse, 
the golden-blossomed shrub which knows 
no seasons, but flowers the whole year 
round. In the wood a Thrush and Black- 
bird exchange hints on the variations in 
scale, each doing his very utmost to startle 
creation, for was not the first Nightingale 
trying his notes this afternoon. He came 
over last night, and if to-morrow evening 


NIGUTJAR (GOATSUCKER). 
M—2 
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be- fine, it is fare-you-well to all lesser 
throats, when he has loosed the new order 
of song. 

In the meadows the grass is already 
high, and somewhere away in its depths 
a Corncrake is throating in the fashion 
which gave him his name. He is a 
very will-o’-the-wisp of song, for when 
you have imagined by long attention 
that his haunt is just over there, straight- 
way—as though divining your intentions— 
he tunes up in the farthest corner under 
the wood. 

The miles fly under your haste, and the 
lights of home will be visible on the crown 
of the next ridge. A shadow breaks from 
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the young bracken at your feet, and whirs 
away on ghostly wings. Now it rests on a 
bough of the great beech, and even as your 
eye recognises his silhouette, thrown into 
sharp outline against the rising crescent 
moon, the voice of the Nightjar burrs out 
in hoarse gutturals. It is a fearsome note 
to startle a wayfarer on gusty nights, and 
one which has given rise to more ghost 
stories than it would be easy to relate, 
3ut half its terrors are gone since we no 
longer regard its owner as the ghoul who 
sucks our flocks and herds by night. 
Once he—but a good appetite is not the 
dealer in needless reminiscence and the 
house near! Good night! 


ANACREONTIC SONG 


FROM THE GREEK 


By H. D. 


BANNING 


"Et pvAAa mdvra dévdpwr 


F thou can’st calculate with ease 
| How many leaves grow on the trees, 
Or count how many waves there be 
Upon the bosom of the sea, 
Why, then, if anybody can 
Add up my Loves, thou art the man. 


In Athens I cannot contrive 

To make them less than thirty-five. 
Next Corinth—well, I’m not quite sure, 
But stick it down at seven score: 

For Corinth is a lovely city 

Where nearly all the girls are pretty. 
For Lesbos, Caria, and Rhodes, 

And dark Ionia’s abodes 

Put down two thousand as the figure— 
In point of fact it’s really bigger. 


What! Getting frightened at the sum ? 
All Syria has yet to come, 

And Egypt, and delightful Crete, 
Where Love holds court in every street, 


What! 


Dost thou faint? 


I’ve yet to tell 


The maids that past the Straits do dwell, 
And all the damsels of the East 
That flame unceasing in my breast. 
Thy powers of adding are too small: 
Thou’rt not the man for me at all. 





This Thrilling Romance, by the Author of “ By 

Right of Sword,” ‘‘In the Name of a Woman,” 

etc., etc., will run through this volume of THE 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. ‘‘ Zhe Snare 

of Love” is copyrighted in the United States of 
America. 


‘CHAPTER IV 


COUNT STEPHANI OF PRISTINA 


WAS very busily engaged during the 
next few days, and saw but little of 
either Enid or the Greek, but I had daily 
and almost hourly evidences of the change 


in Grant. He was not the same man. 

We had reached that point in the 
development of our scheme when many 
things had to be decided, all requiring 
care, foresight, and deliberation; and he 
seemed unable to decide anything. A 
dozen different intricate negotiations were 
in progress at the time, of supreme import- 
ance, in which promptness and despatch 
were vital; but they were all hung up; and 
when I endeavoured to get him to consider 


them, he either put me off, or, if we started 
to discuss them, would break away and 
lapse into abstracted silence from which I 
could not rouse him. 

One of his most distinctive gifts was his 
remarkable power of concentration of will 
and thought upon any matter in hand—the 
work of the moment was the work of his 
life—and that had, no doubt, been one 
secret of his extraordinary success. But 
now he could scarcely force himself to 
think connectedly upon any one part of the 
great scheme for ten minutes together. 
And without his directing hand and brain 
I could, of course, do nothing. 

But if I turned the talk upon Haidée, as 
I did sometimes by way of experiment, he 
was all attention instantly; his face would 
light up, and he spoke with all his wonted 
pith and undivided interest. It seemed to 
me, therefore, that his love for her had taken 
the same absorbing hold upon him as had 
his huge business schemes before she came 
into his life, and that it monopolised his 
mind and thoughts. 

I was not entirely right, however, in my 
conclusions, as events were to prove later 
on. That he was infatuated by Haidée’s 
beauty was certain, but there was more 
than mere infatuation to account for his 
indetision and abstraction. He was most 
probably tortured by those doubts of success 
in his love affairs which are the common 
portion of all lovers—the heritage of pain 
or pleasure according as we regard them. 
But the Greek was exerting influence of 
another kind upon him; and I got an 
inkling of this in an indirect manner. 

Associated with us at the White House 
were, of course, a crowd of the adventurers 
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who are always to be found fortune- 
hunting in Constantinople. Many were 
spies and go-betweens: some set on us by 
the Palace, others by various of the 
embassies, and the remainder playing for 
their own hands only. It was one of my 
chief tasks to classify the different indi- 
viduals composing this interesting and in- 
terested group, and by means of my own 
spies to find out all about them ; and I had, 
and still have, a very significant register of 
that genus of rascality. 

Among them perhaps the most pictur- 
esque scoundrel of all was a man who 
called himself Count Stephani of Pristina, 
I had found out a good deal about him, and 
very little of it was to his credit ; but he 
had what was in my eyes the great advan- 
tage of frankness. 

He had been many things in his time, 
and among them a brigand. That was, of 
course, nothing to his discredit in Turkey, 
where most of the residents in the outlying 
vilayets are farmers, or peasants when they 
have nothing to farm, and brigands when 
safe opportunities offer. Lest this*may be 
doubted, it should be remembered that one 
great pasha and minister, who at one time 
enjoyed a European reputation, was well 
known to be in league with many bands of 
brigands, giving them information which 
might be of value to. them in the way of 
“ business,” sharing the results of their 
enterprise, and securing immunity for those 
who were clumsy enough to fall into the 
hands of the police. 

My own opinion of Count Stephani was 
that at this time he was still closely 
connected with brigands, and that his 
business in the capital was to watch their 
interests. 

He was a clever, handsome, dashing 
dare-devil, ready, as he once said to me 
frankly, either to take office under Govern- 
ment or to turn brigand again ; and having 
heard that we were going to develop a 
district in which he was interested, he had 
at first come to me to offer his services. 

That he was able to get hold of excellent 
information I had received several proofs, 
for I had made use of him; and it was 
from him I had had the first hints of the 
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plot to depose the Sultan, of which the 
Greek Haidée had spoken so freely. 

I was not, therefore, surprised when, 
some three or four days after her arrival at 
the White House, he came to me obviously 
to speak about her, although, like an 
Eastern, he began talking for half-an-hour 
on different subjects. Then he rose as if 
to leave me, and said casually : 

“By the way, Mr. Secretary, your great 
White House has a new inmate—and a 
fair one.” We always spoke Turkish ex- 
cept when he was excited and lapsed for a 
few words into Hungarian, a language 
which he thought I did not understand. 

“Our servants are constantly changing, 
Count,” I answered, purposely misunder- 
standing him. He turned upon me a 
sidelong glance of smiling cunning. 

“Servants are servants and—Greeks are 
Greeks,” he said. 

“ As you have come to speak about her, 
hadn’t you better sit down again and say 
what you want to say?” 

“Oh, you Westerners! You think the 
only way to reach a spot is to go straight 
to it.” 

“Tt’s the quicker plan, and you would 
have saved half-an-hour if you’d chosen it 
this morning; and you wouldn’t have 
deceived me any the more.” He laughed 
and threw up his hands as he brought 
his chair nearer to my table, sat down, 
and, leaning forward, asked quickly and 
earnestly : 

“What does her coming mean?” 

“Tt means that we found her in trouble 
with some scoundrels and brought her here 
for safety.” 

For a moment he did not reply, but 
stared hard into my face as if seeking some 
hidden meaning in my words. 

** Do you know who she is ?” 

“ Mademoiselle Haidée Patras, a very 
beautiful woman ; a Greek, as you say.” 
He waved the reply aside with an impulsive 
sweep of the hand. 

“ And what else ?” 

“ Nothing else, Count,” I said stolidly. 

“You are in an uncommunicative mood 
this morning, my friend, very uncommuni- 
cative.” 
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“ Or ignorant, which you please.” 

“No, friend, not ignorant. You have 
too many good spies. Those hands and 
eyes and ears of yours are not muffled and 
blinded and deafened by ignorance. You 
know, and do not trust me—Stephani, your 
friend and well-wisher.” 

“T trust you as much as I think it 
necessary.” 

“By Allah, but 
but not ignorant.” 

“Tell me what you have come to say.” 
He laughed loudly, throwing himself back 
in his chair to enjoy his merriment to the 
full. 

“You are always the same, you, Mr. 
Secretary, with your straight questions and 
blunt words. Blunt, but not ignorant. 
You know—you know well enough.” 

“T am very busy this morning, Count.” 

“ And if I won’t speak I am to go, eh? 
Not ignorant, but yet not knowing every- 
thing, Mr. Secretary,” and he glanced at me 
with a look of indescribable cunning. 

“Yes, if you won’t speak you are to go.” 

His eyes flashed and for a moment he 
was angry. But it passed instantly. He 
couldn’t afford to be angry with me, and he 
knew it. 


you are blunt—blunt, 


“ And the sweet American, does she like 
her new sister ?” 

“T am very busy this morning, Count 
Stephani,” I said again drily. He always 
irritated me by his references to Enid, and 
they had become unpleasantly frequent of 
late. 

“So I must not even speak of her, friend 
Secretary ; but at any rate I may think of 
her, and the day may come when she may 
need a friend quick to see, prompt to act, 
and strong to strike. I may be that friend 
yet. When a man plunges suddenly into 
swift, unknown rapids, he may be a power- 
ful swimmer and still fail, and those he 
leaves or leads may lack help.” 

“Which means ?” said I. 

“The rapids of intrigue in this country 
are easier to enter than to leave, and many 
swimmers are drowned.” He ‘spoke with 
the air of an oracle and a mystic. 

“Suppose you put that into plainer 
terms, Count.” 
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“Only the fool speaks too plainly in a 
land where language is a veil, and not a 
vehicle of acts. Your American, rich, 
strong, powerful, and clever as he is, is— 
in the current which flows quickly to the 
rapids. The Greek is a very lovely woman ; 
and it is possible his strength and energy 
may turn a weak into a winning cause.” 

“Tt is possible also that I don’t under- 
stand you,” I said, with a smile of un- 
concern. 

“And in that case I don’t understand 
you. But I think I do. I hope he will 
take the plunge; for I am in it, too, Mr. 
Secretary ; and no man would be a more 
welcome ally than your American. Just 
the man of all men to turn the scales.” 

“Who has told you to come and say 
this to me.” 

“A man you know well, friend, none 
other than—Count Stephani of Pristina.” 
He laughed lightly and then quickly closing 
his eyelids till the black pupils glanced at 
me through mere slits, he added earnestly: 
“But you have rendered me services and I 
am not ungrateful. Let me warn you, then. 
Remember, and let him remember, too, 
that this is the East and not the West: that 
here in the East the tree of revolt must be 
watered with blood,” and with that striking 
and somewhat enigmatical sentence he left 
me. He had a weakness for dramatic sen 
tences and exits. 

He had succeeded in impressing me 
more than I allowed him to see, however; 
and the longer I thought of his words the 
less I liked the outlook. It was clear 
enough that others beside Haidée herself 
were watching the result of her influence 
upon Grant, and building hopes upon it. 
It was thus possible that Enid’s conclusion 
as to the Greek’s rescue having been care- 
fully arranged might be correct, but yet that 
Haidée’s motive might be nothing worse 
than a desire to use a dramatic incident 
to weld closer the bonds of his fascination. 

Stephani was obviously expecting that 
she would succeed in getting the influence 
of the White House thrown into the cause 
of the political conspiracy, and that those 
for and with whom Stephani was working 
hoped great things from such an alliance. 
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That Grant was infatuated I could not 
doubt any more than I could fail to per- 
ceive the critical consequences to us if we 
threw in our lot with the revolutionary party. 

Such a change meant everything to us. 
Thus far Grant’s plans had been entirely 
pacific and commercial, and our prepara- 
tions had been made on that basis. His 
aim was first to establish himself firmly in 
the district of Macedonia over which the 
concessions had been obtained, to develop 
its immense natural resources, to colonise 
it by introducing American and other 
picked residents, and to build up gradually 
an autonomous and independent state. In 
return for the concessions he was to pay a 
tribute to the Sultan far greater than the 
revenue at present derived by the Turkish 
Government; and the tribute was to be 
increased under certain agreed conditions 
as the prosperity of the district developed. 

He had, as I have before said, won over 
the Sultan to his views ; but I knew that in 
his heart he entirely distrusted Abdul 


Hamid’s good faith ; and it was this feeling 


which I now thought might impel him to the 
critical step of joining the Young Turkey 
party in the attempt to depose the Sultan. 
One consideration in favour of this 
lay in the character of the Heir to the 
Throne, Rechad Effendi. As most people 
know, the extraordinary policy prevails in 
Turkey of keeping the possible heirs to the 
throne in a condition of virtual imprison- 
ment, in order that they may not conspire 
against the Sultan. In earlier days it was 
the custom for the Sultan, immediately 
upon his accession, to put to death all his 
male relations so as to clear the way for his 
own sons to follow him; and when this cus- 
tom was abandoned, that of shutting them 
up in palaces away from all contact with 
the outer world was adopted in its place. 
Rechad Effendi, the Sultan’s next 
brother, had been secluded in this way ; 
but he was known to be a man of some 
breadth of view, and Grant had found 
means to communicate with him and to 
ascertain that, in the event of his suc- 
ceeding to the throne, he would help our 
plans. And at one time Grant’s distrust 
of Abdul was so deep that he actually 
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contemplated postponing the commence- 
ment of operations until Rechad became 
Sultan. 

It is necessary to explain this point to 
understand the many influences at work in 
Grant’s mind when his infatuation for 
Haidée Patras began to take effect; and I 
could not fail to see the probability that 
she would prevail upon him. 

Such a development must, however, be 
full of danger. Stephani’s words kept 
ringing in my ears—‘ The tree of revolt 
must be watered in blood.” Whichever 
party won in the end there must be blood- 
shed. The Sultan, in character timid, 
vacillating, irresolute, and consumed with an 
overpowering dread of assassination which 
kept him a close prisoner in Yildiz Kiosk, 
was just the tyrant to exact a terrible 
vengeance upon all concerned in the plot, 
if it failed. On the other hand, if it suc- 
ceeded, those who came to power would 
act as Ottomans had always acted at similar 
crises and would take the lives of all who 
had had power before them. 

In such a time of violence and tumult, 
what would be the fortunes and fate of us 
all? What chance was there that the 
undertaking, the pith and marrow of its 
hopes of success being its entirely com- 
mercial character, would escape shipwreck ? 
None that I could see; and I had lived 
long enough in the country to learn much 
of its undercurrents. ‘There was, more- 
over, the certainty of personal hazard and 
danger for all; and this sent my thoughts 
to Enid. Stephani’s words about her had 
roused my alarm ; but my gloomiest fears 
for her would have been infinitely darker 
could I have guessed, what I was afterwards 
to learn, the fate already settled for her. 

It will be perceived, therefore, in what a 
mood of distracting doubt, suspense, and 
fear I passed the days while I was waiting 
for Grant’s decision. 


CHAPTER V 
WHAT HAPPENED ON THE GOLDEN HORN 


HE atmospheric conditions at the 
White House during the week or 
ten days that followed the rescue of 
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Haidée Patras were very unsettled. ‘There 
was a strong depression indicating that a 
storm was imminent. The temper of most 
of us suffered in consequence, and the only 
one who maintained a consistent serenity 
was Haidée herself. 

Grant and his sister-had more than one 
heated discussion, and my opinion was 
that Enid acted with very poor judgment. 
Misled by her strong prejudice against the 
Greek and her powerful distrust, she put 
herself in violent opposition to her brother, 
tried to force her views upon him and, as it 
were, to talk him into sharing her own 
suspicions. Surely the feeblest of all 
courses to adopt. 

Like most strong natures he could not 
brook opposition on any subject touching 
his personal inclinations. In business 
matters it is true his mind was always large 
and receptive enough to consider any 
opposing point of view; but love is not 
business ; and in his headstrong infatuation 
for the beautiful Greek, he was all passion, 
»enthusiasm, and concentrated obstinacy. 
There is really no other word so applicable : 
and the result of the discussions was always 
the same: the two parted in anger with a 
blunt statement from Grant that if Enid did 
not like the position, she had better go 
home to America. 

“ But I won’t go, I declare I won’t. She 
sha’n’t drive me from the house,” she said to 
me more than once after an interview of the 
kind. It seemed in some way to relieve 
her to come and protest to me. Indeed, in 
that highly charged atmosphere I became a 
sort of lightning-conductor ; and they all 
appeared to regard me as a person of 
neutral temperament through whom - the 
electric currents could be safely dissipated. 
“Since you brought her here everything 
seems changed.” 

“A good many things are changed,” I 
said in a soothing tone. “But don’t you 
think that fallacy about my having brought 


her here is a little thin and unjust to 
me?” 


“She sha’n’t drive me away, anyhow, 
just or unjust.” 


“Has she ever show any desire to do 
that ?” 
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“ Oh, how foolish you are, Mr. Ormesby. 
But you all are where she is concerned. 
Of course she has, she’s always trying to do 
it through Cyrus. Are you suddenly 
blind? But of course you take her side.” 

“Tt must be a great relief to you to have 
someone to blame for all this; and I sup- 
pose it doesn’t matter whether the blame is 
merited or not. But why don’t you try 
Lord Angus? He had more to do with 
her coming here than I had, for he didn’t 
protest, and I did.” 

“Lord Angus Markwell isn’t always 
trying to put me in the wrong by posing as 
immaculate,” she answered almost angrily. 

“Tt might be a difficult pose, perhaps,” I 
said quietly. 

“You're real horrid, talking in that way 
against my one disinterested friend in all 
the world.” 

Lord Angus Markwell, like myself, was 
the younger son of a none too wealthy 
peer, and the object of his presence in Con- 
stantinople was as well known as its nature 
was certainly not to be called disinterested. 
He was doing what I had once been sup- 
posed to be doing, wooing Enid and her 
million ; and my opinion about him made 
me cringe and wince sometimes, as I re- 
flected that it was just about the opinion 
other people must at one time have held of 
me. Moreover, if the truth must be told, 
I did not like him, and did not care to 
think that Enid did. 

“T am sorry if I offend you; but I 
would rather have you angry with me for 
speaking of him, than angry with your 
brother.” 

“How ridiculous you are; I am not 
angry with Cyrus. I guess I’ve no anger 
to spare from that ex-Greek slave. Ugh! 
the treacherous creature.” 

“Has it -ever occurred to you to try 
another tack ?” 

“No, and I don’t want to try another 
tack. What I think I like to say. I think 
she’s treacherous, and I shall say it.” 

“But do you think that by saying it a 
thousand times over, or, for that matter, a 
million, you will convert your brother to 
the same opinion?” 

“Of course I don’t.” 
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“Then why go on saying it?” 

“Do you mean you’d have me fall upon 
her, and kiss her—Ugh !—and say my soul 
thrilled with delight at the prospect of 
having such a beautiful, innocent, sweet 
sister? You make me tired when you talk 
in this way.” 

“What does Lord Angus think of her ?” 

“Mr. Ormesby, you'll make me do 
something desperate if you go on in this 
way. I come to you for help and advice in 
this awful trouble and you can talk about 
nothing but Lord Angus Markwell.” 

“Well, don’t you regard Lord Angus 
and good advice as a happy collocation of 
ideas ?” 

She made a gesture of impatience and 
then looked steadily at me, a smile be- 
ginning to show in her bright blue eyes and 
on her mobile lips. 

“Do you ?” 

“JT don’t know so much of his lordship 
as you do.” 

“T’m very angry with you, although I 
smile,” and smile she did then, so broadly 
and brightly that I joined her. 

“Lord Angus can do what I could not, 
you see; his mere name can chase away 
your anger and make you laugh.” 

She paused a moment or two, her head 
averted, and then said: 

“Will you be serious and tell me what 
we are to do?” 

“Serious? I am rarely anything but 
serious just now; but we can do nothing 
or next to nothing except wait and see 
what is to happen.” 

“ And it’s just this suspense that is so 
killing,” she cried impetuously ; although 
in truth she had little guessed, and I could 
not tell her, how infinitely serious the sus- 
pense was, and how much more grave was 
the impending crisis than she dreamed. 
But she left me in better heart and spirits, 
and I had thus succeeded in dissipating 
one more current of electricity. 

On the following day my services in the 
same capacity were again in requisition. 
It was Friday, the Islam Sabbath, and some- 
one had planned an excursion to the Sweet 
Waters of Europe. I think it must have 
been Lord Angus Markwell’s suggestion ; 





the lack of tact was significant of his 
handiwork. 

It was Grant himself who caused me to 
be of the party. He came into my room, 
as I hoped for the transaction of some of 
the host of matters that remained unat- 
tended to, but instead of speaking of them, 
he said abruptly : 

“We are going up the Horn this after- 
noon in the S/ri~es, and probably back to 
The Home; I wish you would come with 
us, Mervyn.” 

The Sérifes was one of our fast steam 
launches, and The Home was a house on a 
small island which had been leased for use 
in connection with our work. It lay in the 
Sea of Marmora, some miles below Stam- 
boul. 

I may mention here that Grant had ac- 
quired a much larger island in the north of 
the A®gean Sea, not far from Thasos. It 
was sufficiently close to the Macedonian 
coast to form a sort of base of operations 
for the new colony. 

We had accumulated there a great 
quantity of stores and arms—the latter, of 
course, unknown to the Turkish authorities. 
No one, indeed, except Grant, myself, and 
the man in charge on the spot, an American 
named Cluffer, knew the nature of the 
“stores.” The nearer island, The Home, 
was intended to be more a place of tempo- 
rary refuge should any sudden emergency 
arise requiring us to scuttle from the capital. 
Grant always believed in what he termed 
“plenty of back doors,” and The Home 
was one of them. 

“Don’t you think we should be a little 
wiser if we stopped here and got through 
some of these?” I asked, lifting a handful 
of the neglected documents. 

“Yes, very likely,” he said, “but not to- 
day. I heard Enid was going up with the 
aunt and Lord Angus, and so I determined 
to go, and Mademoiselle Patras will go as 
well. It’s a family affair.” 

“Tt seems to me that Mademoiselle 
Patras goes a rather long way and is filling 
a biggish space, Cyrus,” I said quietly. 

“Why, do you think she'll take up too 
much room on the Sériges?” Grant 
rarely joked, even feebly, and was never 
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She dashed the glass down on the deck. 
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flippant, so that such a remark was itself 
enough to mark the change in him. 

“A beautiful face may take up much 
more room in the world than the biggest 
body,” I answered sententiously. 

“True, quite true, Mervyn—and it is a 
lovely face, isn’t it?” he said, with sudden 
enthusiasm; and after a pause, not quite at 
ease: “ But the fact is, I’m a bit flat and 
hipped and—oh, I’m so infernally anxious ; 
I’m not myself.” 

“T’ve noticed that, of course.” 

He was standing at the window, staring 
out, his hands thrust in his pockets, his 
face pale and wearing a look of great 
anxiety, while a frown of doubt drew his 
rather bushy eyebrows over the deep-set, 
thoughtful eyes. I was concerned to see 
how ill and harried he looked; but I 
reckoned that when a man of his strong 
mind was being forced or drawn to a 
decision which his judgment condemned, 
the tussle must bé sure to leave its marks. 
The view from the window was over the 
big cemetery—the ‘Little Field of the Dead, 
as the Turks call it—away across the Horn 
to Stamboul. Not a cheerful one for a man 
in his mood; but I doubt if he saw any- 
thing of it. 

“T can’t think what’s come over me,” 
he said, with a deep sigh, breaking the 
long silence suddenly, and turning to 
walk up and down the room. “ This 
has all become so distasteful,” with a 
wave of the hand to indicate the neglected 
work. 





“It comes over most of us at some time 
or other, Cyrus.” 


“What do you mean?” he asked 
quickly, almost vehemently. 
“That which most men laugh at in 


others and either revel in or swear at in 
themselves, and yet think nobody ever 
really felt before.” 

“ It’s torture.” 

The words slipped from him like an 
unconscious aside. 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to marry her,” he cried in his 
energetic masterful way. 
“ And things here?” _ 
“ Ah, that’s where the squeeze comes.” 
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“ You'll have to decide soon—the sooner 
the better.” 

“Decide what ?” and he wheeled round 
suddenly and faced me, almost ‘fiercely, as 
though I had insulted him, his eyes fixed 
on my face piercingly. 

“TI think you know what I mean,” I 
answered, meeting his look calmly. “We 
needn’t pretend to one another. If both 
you and I know what you have to decide, I 
know, perhaps, better than you what it must 
mean to us all. 

“My God, do you suppose I don’t think 
of that?” he cried vehemently. “ But 
what if there’s no other way?” 

“There is another way—but only one.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ Pull up the sticks, cut the loss, and get 
out.” 

* Are you mad?” 

“Tt may be more than a question of 
sanity—it may be a matter of life or 
death.” 

“ Are you against her, too? Are you all 
in league together ?” 

“T think things should be settled, one 
way or the other. ‘Turkey’s an infernally 
dangerous place to go on drifting in.” 

He laughed, not heartily, or mirthfully, 
or pleasantly, not even bitterly, but as one 
who is desperately ill-at-ease with himself, 
and is impatient at finding it difficult to 
blame someone else. 

“She seems to have confidence in me, 
eh?” 

“T should never cease to have confidence 
in you—alone,” I said, pointedly. 
“Then you avé against her. 

sO just now.” 

“T heard you; but repetition isn’t proof, 
Cyrus.” 

He uttered an exclamation of irritation 
with a hasty shake of the head. 

“T'll take your advice, anyway. I'll 
settle it to-day,” he said, with another un- 
easy laugh. 

“ Will you take my advice as a whole?” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“Tf’you decide to marry, will you cut 
this thing?” 

“ What, and go back on myself to be the 
laughing stock of every fool of a busybody?” 


I told you 
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“No; only go back on that change in 
things which you’ve been pondering the 
last few days.” 

“But what if I think it’s the right thing 
to do?” 

“Why, then I shall pray to have as 
clever and beautiful an influence on my 
side when I want to ruin somebody.” 

“T won’t hear any more of this,” he 
retorted, angrily, and went out of the room, 
showing me that I had rubbed an acid 
into a smarting wound. 

But a minute afterwards he came back, 
and although usually a singularly undemon- 
strative man, he held out his hand and 
said with evident feeling : 

“ Don’t let this come between us, Mer- 
vyn; we've kept step so well together so 
far.” 

“ My dear fellow, nothing can ever come 
between us,” I declared, and I gripped his 
hand warmly. ‘Decide as you like, we 
shall still keep step.” That was all that 
passed, but it was enough to let us under- 
derstand each other, and with a laugh, this 
time easier and lighter, he broke off and 
said : 

“The Stripes will be at the Outer 
Bridge landing stage at two o’clock. You 
won't forget.” 

It wasn’t probable I should forget, 
anticipating as I did something of what 
was likely to occur during the afternoon. 

We can scarcely have been called a very 
jovial party on the Sérifes, and if the merry 
people in the hundreds of caiques that 
covered the waters of the Golden Horm 
that gay afternoon were disposed to envy 
our party as the smart, powerful, rapid 
steam launch swept up the winding water- 
way, we on our side might well have envied 
them some of their light spirits. 

There is no lovelier spot in the world 
for a water jaunt than the Golden Horn at 
that time of the year, at the point where 
the river narrows into channels that go 
twisting, and winding, and meandering 
along between green meadows, dotted with 
clumps of trees, and carpeted here in white 
patches of snowdrops, there with a golden 
blaze of jonquils, and warmed everywhere 
with the soft sweet tone of the violets. 
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The fleets of caiques, surely the most 
picturesque boats that man ever fashioned, 
the gondolas of Venice not excepted, 
carried up a vast crowd of merry-makers 
and gossip - mongers. Women, gaily 
dressed—no longer, alas, in the Oriental 
fashion and wearing the yashmak more as 
a coquettish head-dress to set off, rather 
than to conceal, the features—filled most 
of the caiques, chattering together in the 
stern with ever an eye for the occupants 
of other boats, while that lingering conces- 
sion to old-time custom, the eunuch, was 
perched in the prow. A scene of almost 
typical Eastern pleasure-making: 

But we were taking our pleasures on the 
Stripes much more in English. fashion ; 
that is to say, sadly. Grant and Haidée 
were in the stern; Enid and Lord Angus 
forward—where his lordship did not appear 
to be having at alla merry time of it ; and 
Mrs. Wellings and myself, representing 
propriety and neutrality, were amid- 
ships. 

Mrs. Wellings was not a cheerful person 
at the best of times. She had married an 
Englishman of position, and her years in 
London society had stiffened her. She 
had some lingering respect for my prefix of 
“Honourable,” but the respect was largely 
tinged with contempt of my position as a 
paid employé at the White House. 

“T don’t know why you’ve brought us out 
like this, Mr. Ormesby,” she said, once or 
twice. It seemed to be an easy habit with 
everyone to lay the responsibility on me 
for everything they did not like. A tribute 
to my usefulness, perhaps, but not always 
welcome. 

“We've come out to enjoy ourselves, 
Mrs. Wellings,” I replied blandly. 

“Poof!” she ejaculated. She 
habit of poofing. 
a funeral.” 

“A love-feast, rather,” 
glance in each direction. 

“Don’t talk about it,” 
patiently. 

.“ They are doing that, probably.” 

“That’s a very indelicate and uncalled- 
for remark, I think.” 

“*T can’t hear them, I’m glad to say.” It 


had a 


“We might be going to 


I said with a 


she cried im- 
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was one of my innocent recreations to 
banter Mrs. Wellings. 

“T didn’t mean what ‘hey said, but what 
you said.” 

“What did I say? That they were 
talking about love-feasts? Well, don’t you 
think it probable ? ” 

“I don’t want to think about it.” 

“But Lord Angus is in some ways a very 
desirable parti, surely ?’’ I remonstrated, 
with an air of innocence. 

“T was speaking of Cyrus and his new 
folly—as you know perfectly well.” 

“Well, now, do you know, folly is the 
last term in the world I should associate 
with Mademoiselle Patras.” 

“T wish you’d get me a paper or a maga- 
zine or something to read. When you're 
in this flippant mood, I don’t care to talk. 
But if you'll be serious e 

“My dear madam, we have not come 
out to be serious. Who could be serious 
amid such a gay crowd?” But I got her 
a magazine, and so ended the conver- 
sation. 


All the rest of us found it easy enough 


to be serious, judging by looks. Grant was 
sitting as close ‘to Haidée as he could get, 
and both his and her looks showed that 
they were almost painfully in earnest, while 
Enid’s face, whenever her eyes were turned 
upon her brother, as they were constantly, 
flashed very ominously. Even placid and 
self-complacent Lord Angus was not enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his diplomacy to anything 
like the extent he had anticipated. 

No storm broke out during the run up, 
and when we landed among the pleasure- 
seekers, Grant and Haidée went away 
alone, Mrs. Wellings joined Enid and Lord 
Angus Markwell, and I was thus left to 
myself and my own thoughts. 

The fine weather had brought out a large 
motley crowd, and the people were scat- 
tered far and wide among the trees. The 
ways of a Turkish crowd are always peculiar. 
The women were, of course, separated from 
the men, like sheep from the goats, and 
strolled or sat about together, whispering 
incessantly in the low tones characteristic 
of the East. Most of them were probably 
talking dress and scandal, but there were 
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many groups huddled closely together on 
the grass, listening enthralled to the quaint, 
wily hodjas, or fortune-tellers, relating their 
strange, weird fables, weaving love-legends 
crammed with mystery, intrigue, and terrors, 
and telling a thousand lies to work upon 
the superstition and fears of their hearers. 
The influence of these hodjas is supreme 
in the superstition-ridden members of the 
harems. 

A long line of smart, well-appointed 
modern broughams drawn up under the 
trees, each with its sombre-looking eunuch 
on the box, engaged the attention of many 
inquisitive strollers ; for in them were the 
ladies of the royal harem whom the 
eccentric etiquette of the Court forbids to 
drive in any but a closed and stuffy car- 
riage. And dotted all over the green- 
sward sat the men, keeping severely aloof 
from their women folk, smoking and 
taking their pleasure with full Ottoman 
gravity and self-complacence. 

It formed altogether an odd picture of 
the unblending blends of the East and 
West, typified aptly in the costumes of 
both sexes alike: the women arrayed in 
the smartest gowns of the latest Parisian 
or Viennese fashion, tempered by the 
coquettishly - worn yashmak: the men 
garbed everywhere in frock coats and 
baggy trousers, with the everlasting fez, 
that most crudely inappropriate head- 
gear of the Sultan’s special choosing. 
One was almost tempted to think the 
Ottomans had started to become Euro- 
peans, and had stopped short in the 
process ; keeping the fez and the yashmak 
as reminders that even in dress the change 
was far from complete. And not in dress 
only, as the world had had many fearsome 
proofs. And yet there are those who think 
that the Turk, in putting on the second- 
hand trousers of Europe, has become as 
civilized as the original wearers of them. 

I had not come out to moralize, however, 
and was glad when the time arrived to 
return. As I stepped on board the launch, 
a glance at Grant’s face sufficed to show me 
something had happened. I could guess 
what, and a confirmation of the guess lay 
in the light of triumph in the Greek’s 
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bright eyes, and the soft, peachy colour on 
her cheeks. 

Grant himself was slightly flushed and 
looked more like himself than for some 
days past, wearing much of his accustomed 
air of conscious strength and reserved 
masterfulness. 

Enid was already on board, for I was the 
last to arrive, and was sitting near her 
brother with Lord Angus and Mrs. Wel- 
lings. She looked pale, and her resolute 
expression as she sat biting her under lip 
and looking away at the people on shore, 
savoured of anything but the olive branch 
of peace. 

Grant had a bottle of champagne in his 
hand, and he smiled and nodded to me. 

“ A toast, Mervyn,” he said, “which we 
will all drink. The happiest day of my 
life—my betrothal. We drink to Made- 


moiselle Patras, my promised wife.” 

I put the glass to my lips, as did all but 
Enid, whose face was now quite white, as 
she held the wine conspicuously, untasted, 
and stared angrily at the Greek. - 


“You don’t drink, Enid?” asked her 
brother, his tone gentle, but his brows 
frowning over his eyes that seemed almost 
to flash with anger. 

She stood up then, and met his look 
with one to the full as firm as his own, 
and when she spoke her tone like his 
was low, but strained, and the words clear 
cut. 

“No, Cyrus, I do not drink to your ruin. 
I would sooner see you dead.” Then, as 
if overcome with a suddenly uncontrollable 
burst of passion, she dashed the glass down 
on the deck, cast one glance of disdain at 
the Greek, and crossed the gangway to the 
shore. 

Grant was promptness itself in action. 
His anger was hidden instantly. 

“ Mervyn, oblige me by seeing my sister 
back to the White House,” he said to me, 
as though nothing unusual had occurred, 
and turning to the man in charge he 
ordered him to cast off at once, and make 
the run back with all speed. As I hastened 
after Enid he sat down by Haidée’s side, 
and they began to talk together in low 
tones. 
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CHAPTER VI 
GRANT’S DECISION 


ESPITE my unsought office of light- 
ning-conductor, I am not, as will have 
been seen, a very tactful person, and I 
neither relished my present mission, nor 
saw any practical way out of the mess which 
Enid’s outburst had caused. My usual 
procedure was to try and turn the anger of 
whoever had to be appeased either upon 
himself or upon anybody else who was con- 
venient and safe, and let it vent and ex- 
haust itself in causeless reproaches and 
vapourings. 

But this was far too serious a matter for 
treatment of that elementary kind ; and I 
therefore resolved to let Enid walk some 
distance alone, and thus get over the first 
flush of passion. I calculated that as she 
did not know how to get back to Pera, she 
would welcome my presence a little more 
warmly when she realised the difficulty into 
which her impulsive act of leaving the 
launch had led her. 

Moreover, I wished to think over the 
problem. I knew perfectly well how 
Grant would resent’ the insult to Haidée. 
He was very fond of Enid; but when a 
man has to choose between his sister and 
his sweetheart, there is no difficulty in fore- 
seeing what his choice will be. His deter- 
mination was no doubt already taken, and 
that would be that Enid should leave the 
White House at once. The very openness 
of the insult would make that inevitable, I 
felt. Had the thing occurred privately, it 
might have been possible to smooth it 
over; but not only the servants and the 
crew on the Sfvi~es had seen and heard it 
all, but, probably, some of the people in 
the passing caiques and on the shore. 
Grant would have to be more than human 
to overlook it. 

For the act itself, apart from its unfor- 
tunate publicity, there could be but one 
justification—that Enid was right in her 
opinion of Haidée and her motives. And 
of that there was not a tittle of proof. 
Was she right? Could we get proofs? 
Could I help her? These were the ques- 
tions I began to ask myself most earnestly, 
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and with an increasing fervent zeal in her 
cause. , 

Her happiness was very much more to 
me than I allowed anyone about the 
White House to imagine; and as I 
watched her now, keeping some fifty yards 
or so in the rear, I thought I could con- 
ceive something of the tumult of feelings 
that must be raging in her mind. She 
walked quickly, with head slightly bent like 
one plunged in thought, looking neither to 
right nor left, ignorant, I was sure, of where 
she was going, and just as heedless, prob- 
ably; seeing nothing and caring for nothing, 
but just eating out her heart in bitterness, 
pain, and fear for her brother. 

When we had walked in this way for 
about a mile, I saw her stop, put her hand 
to her forehead, and glance about her with 
the air of one roused suddenly and striving 
to identify strange surroundings. 

I hastened my steps then, and overtook 
her. Her eyes welcomed me with unmis- 
takable relief; but her first words had 
reference to the scene on the launch. 

“ How could you do it, Mr. Ormesby ?” 
she asked indignantly. I guessed what she 
meant, but temporized. 

“We thought you might have difficulty 
in finding your way back to Pera, and 
Cyrus asked me to come after you.” 

“You know I don’t mean that, and if 
you are here as Cyrus’s delegate I do not 
want your help, thank you.” 

“T am here as your friend, I hope, Miss 
Grant.” 

“Then how could you do it ?” 

“ Do what ? ” 

“ Drink that woman’s health,” she cried, 
bitterly. 

“Hadn't we better talk it all over? And 
also see about getting back to the White 
House?” 

“Yes, I am going back. I have 
decided ;” and she threw her head up and 
looked the very type of defiance. 

“Of course, you are,” I assented, as 
though it were a matter of no question at 
all. “In point of fact I let you come this 
part of the way alone so that you might 
have time to think a bit. But I’d better 
see now if I can get hold of a carriage.” 
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“ Wait a moment, please. 
Cyrus or with me in this?” 
“T am with you both.” 

“No, that’s impossible, and you must 
choose between us.” 

“TIsn’t that a little unnecessary at this 
early stage?” 

“Not in my opinion.” 

“Tt is in mine, so you must excuse my 
answering— yet.” 

“Then I will go back alone if you 
please.” 

“Certainly. it’s only a matter of getting 
two carriages instead of one ; or, if we can’t 
get two, of my riding by the driver instead 
of inside with you.” 

“Why do you try and trifle with things 
in this way? You know you don’t think it 
trifling. God help us!” 

“No, I don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing it a trifle. I would willingly give what 
little I have in the world to have the thing 
blotted out. But I can always think best 
in common-place terms ; and there’s no use 
in inflating things. I'll get a carriage.” 

“Ts it far to walk ?” 

“From here about three-and-a-half 
miles, but some of the way’s nasty.” 

“Td rather walk, then.” 

“Shall I walk with you or, in the 
Turkish etiquette style, a few yards behind 
you?” 

“Oh, how can you talk like that at 
such a time?” 

“T can do or say anything to relax 
the strain of your thoughts. We'll walk 
together, of course, and equally of course 
we'll try to see some way out of the tangle; 
for it is a deuce of a tangle, and no 
mistake ;” and with that we set off at a 
smart pace, 

For quite twenty minutes not a word 
more passed between us. I did not see 
how to handle the matter at all. Enid’s 
blunt declaration that I must take one 
side or the other in the quarrel was dis- 
concerting, not so much because I thought 
it necessary in the sense which she im- 
plied, that I must split with one of them, 
as because I saw that she thought it 
necessary. If it did really come to a 
split, I felt that I should side with her; 


Are you with 


For quite twenty minutes not a word passed between us. 
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but that was a step in reserve, and mean- 
while the outline of a plan was beginning 
to form in my thoughts. 

She grew tired of the silence at last, 
and turning to me, said _ with 
abruptness : 

“Has the enormity of 
struck you silent?” 

“No, though it was pretty bad.” 

“Perhaps you’re thinking how best to 
lecture me?” 

“No, again; and I don’t suppose you’d 
care very much if I did.” 

“Then why don’t you speak?” 

“As I’m only here on your sufferance, 
I thought it-best to hold my tongue. The 
more you think of things the better. But 
I'll talk if you like. There’s going to bea 
gorgeous sunset.” 

“You make me tired with your non- 
sense.” 

“ There’s .. good deal to be said for 
getting tired, sometimes.” 

“T don’t see any kind of point in that.” 

“There is none. Don’t bother to look 
for it. It’s rather a relief now and then to 
hear and say things that have no point. 
Some of us are apt to be too pointed— 
quite barby.” 

“That’s a hit at me, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. You've made a horrible 
of things.” 

“Thank you. But if you mean that I was 
to hold my tongue, and show by word or 
deed that I didn’t just hate the notion of 
that — ugh !— that woman ever being 
Cyrus’s wife, you needn’t say any more. 
I—I loathe her.” 

“Very well. But if I didn’t like my 
sister’s lover, it doesn’t strike me that I 
should improve matters much by slapping 
my sister’s face in public.” 

“We won’t speak any more about it, if 
you please, Mr. Ormesby,” she answered, 
quickening her pace and getting a step or 
two in front of me; but I caught her up 
quickly. 

“And if a friend made me feel my 
mistake, I shouldn’t feel I was justifying 
myself fo myself by trying to shut him up.” 

“A friend, indeed!” with a_ scornful 
laugh. 


some 


my conduct 


mess 
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LOVE 


“That’s me,” I said, with more terseness 
than grammar. She stopped, faced me, 
stamped her foot angrily, and opened her 
lips to retort; but the words were not 
uttered, and we went on again; and 
presently she said, with less vehemence : 

“I suppose you know how hateful it is 
to be put in the wrong ?” 

“Tt’s a frequent mishap of mine, un 
fortunately ; but one gets used to it in 
time. And, after all, it’s a splendid tonic, 
like a good many other bitter things one 
has to swallow; and it clears the head 
wonderfully when one wants to think about 
repairs. And now, by the way, my lecture’s 
over.” 

“You mean you blame me, then?” 

“Unquestionably I do.” 

“Then you'll be surprised to hear I’m 
not a bit sorry.” 

“Pardon me, but you are.” 

“Tam not, Mr. Ormesby.” 


“Then you will be. No one with your 


head and your heart and the love you have 
for Cyrus could help being sorry for cutting 


him to the heart. He is too good a fellow 
to have his face rubbed in the mud in 
public.” 

“What would you have had me do, then, 
when he tried to bluff me—in public, as you 
keep saying with such emphasis ?” 

“There were fifty things you could have 
done. Said you weren’t well, pretended to 
drink his toast, spilt it over Lord Angus 
and called it an accident, drank to Cyrus’s 
happiness—oh, fifty things, and none of 
them theatrical. Yours was melodrama— 
and melodrama is such beastly bad form.” 

“ He shouldn’t have tried to bluff me.” 

“Don’t blame him. Heaven knows I’m 
no friend of the Greek woman, and I wish 
her to the deuce ; but if old Cyrus asked 
me to make him happy by drinking her 
health I’d drink a bottle, or a hogshead for 
that matter, if I could hold it, to please the 
best fellow in the world, and the best 
brother a girl could have, too.” 

“You'll make me just hate you, or 
myself, if you go on like this.” 

“Not a bit of it. You're only just 
beginning to see that out of all the possible 
things you could have done, you chose 
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the worst. We all lose our heads at times 
—but the world goes on just the same. 
We don’t hate anyone in consequence— 
and certainly not ourselves.” 

“T wish I hadn’t come.” 

“Tt’s more to the point to wish to see 
some way out of the muddle.” 

“I’m going to Cyrus the moment I 
reach home to tell him all I think of that 
woman.” 

“ Like the man who burnt his finger-tip, 
and then plunged his whole arm into the 
fire to ease the pain a bit. Very well.” 

“T think you’re the most unpleasant 
man I ever saw.” 

“Unfortunately, that’s no cure for the 
mischief.” 

“T shall not take any advice you may 
give.” 

“T’m inclined to differ there ; but then I 
know the advice and you don’t.” 

“Tt’s sure to be something humiliating 
to me; I know that.” 

I made no answer, and we walked a 
while in silence, until the question came 
for which I was waiting. 

“What is the advice?” 

“Either to climb down and eat your 
words——” 

“T’d die sooner, with that woman,” she 
burst in vehemently. “Didn’t I say it 
would be something humiliating?” 

“Or make them good,” I concluded. 
“There’s no middle course, except per- 
haps flight. You could go back to New 
York.” 

“Run away, and leave him in her 
clutches? Thank you.” 

“If you weren’t in quite such a hurry, 
I'd put the matter a bit more explicitly.” 

“T am listening.” 

“In spasms, yes! but they don’t help 
anyone to think clearly. My opinion is 
this. If you’re wrong, or, shall I say, if 
we're wrong, there’s nothing humiliating in 
owning up. Butif we're right and can get 
proofs—if I say—then we can justify your 
distrust, even if we cannot justify your 
manner of showing it.” 

“TI know I’m right.” 

“T’ve no doubt you do; we all do in 
that sort of mood ; but can we get facts and 
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proofs? If you care for my help, I'll do 
what I can; but I’m not a genius, even as 
a spy. AndI make one condition—and it 
isn’t perhaps exactly what you'd call a 
sweet one either.” 

“What is it, anyway?” 

“ We'll have a square talk with Cyrus. 
You'll tell him you're sorry . 

“T won’t; I won’t. How dare you ask 
such a thing ?” 

“For having made a fuss in that theatri- 
cal way and publicly insulted the woman 
he has chosen to be his wife. Then we'll 
tell him together that we both believe she 
is not worthy of him, and say frankly we 
are going to work to prove it, and that there 
must be a certain interval of neutrality 
while we prove her either an angel or the 
other thing.” 

She heard me out patiently, to my great 
surprise, and said nothing in reply. The 
silence had lasted a minute or more, and 
then I looked at her, and to my consterna- 
tion saw that her eyes were moist with 
tears, which she was making a gallant effort 
to repress. She forced them back, and 
presently, ina voice that touched me with 
its softness, she said : 

“You would risk a quarrel with him 
then for my—for this ?” 

“Cyrus and I can’t quarrel. He’s too 
great a man not to understand me. I take 
no risks. There'll be more risks from the 
Greek.” 

We were now getting near the White 
House, and I was anxious to have her 
assent to the proposal; but she kept 
silence until the gates were in sight, when 
she stopped. 

“T’ll do what you wish, Mr. Ormesby, 
and I—I think it’s real good of you. I— 
Be wile 

“ Never mind me. I don’t count. But 
I’m glad you'll do it. It’s the only way 
out,” and then we pushed on into the 
house and said no more. 

When I reached my own rooms [| was 
somewhat surprised to find Grant there 
waiting for me. He looked very much 
upset, sitting with knitted brows, smoking 
furiously. 

“ Hullo, Cyrus, back first then. Didn't 
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go to the Home?” I said lightly, as I 
threw down my hat and took a cigarette. 

“ Has Enid come back with you ? ” 

“Come back? Of course she has. 
Where else in Pera could she go?” 

“T shall never forget that, Mervyn,” he 
said angrily. 

“* Never’ runs into a good many years, 
my dear fellow ; but I told her she’d made 
a beastly mess of things. Women do, you 
know, sometimes.” 

“‘ She’ll have to leave here. My future 
wife shall not be exposed to the chance of 
such insults.” 

“Tt would be impossible, of course, 
absolutely impossible, but——” 

“There are no 
brusquely. 

“There are always ‘buts’ and ‘ ifs,’ at 
all events in Turkey ; and you see a thing 
of this sort . 

“Well?” impatiently, as I stopped. 

“Confound this cigarette, filthy thing! 
I believe I lit it at the wrong end. Always 
a right and wrong end to a thing, aren’t 


7” 


‘ buts, he cut in 


there, even to a Turkish cigarette—or to 
any cursed thing in Turkey.” 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked 
sharply, with a rapid glance. 

“Truth is I don’t think I myself quite 


know—what would be the right end.” 
And I made a gesture of irritation, and 
flung the cigarette away viciously and lit 
another. 

“Don’t let us get off the point, Mervyn. 
Whose side do you take in this ?” 

“Oh, that’s delicious,” I cried with a 
laugh. “The family brain seems to run 
on exact parallel lines. That’s precisely 
the question your sister put to me, and 
with even greater insistence; and when I 
told her I took both or neither, she said, 
as I suppose you’d say, that was just 
impossible. Of course I laughed at such 
a thing.” 

“Tt zs impossible,” he declared, empha- 
tically. 

“Then I must be content to be reg:rded 
as an impossibility, Cyrus. I know you 
can see a deuced sight farther through a 
brick wall than I can, but I can read small 
print quite as far off as you can, and, 
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what’s more, I can read it when it’s in 
Turkish characters—and you can’t.” 

“Which means you can see a way out 
and I can’t? Go on.” 

“In the first place, I told your sister you 
and I were never likely to quarrel, what- 
ever happened.” 

“You're working round to it in a big 
circle, Mervyn.” 

“Too small a one’s apt to make a man 
giddy.” 

“T like straight paths. If you're going 
to say you’re against the woman I’m going 
to marry, say it plainly.” 

“That’s all right. But if you want to 
get to the top of the house you don’t need 
to sit on a ‘gun and be fired up; it’s apt to 
make you forget there’s a staircase to come 
down by: see?” 

“I’m in no mood for metaphors, but 
what’s your Staircase ?” 

“That your sister should have time to 
see that there is no reason for what she did 
this afternoon—she knows now there was 
none for how she did it.” 

“Do you ask me to be a party to a 
secret inquiry into the conduct of my 
future wife? Do you want to force the 
very quarrel between us two you spoke 
of as impossible just now? Are you 
mad ?” 

“T propose no secret inquiry. 
prefer that Mademoiselle Patras knew 
everything. If your sister is wrong, she 
loves you too well not to repent her mis- 
take; but if she is right———” 

“Tush, man! I won’t even hear of it. 
I have made up my mind. Enid must 
leave here; and the matter is closed.” 

“As you will—but it isn’t closed for 
me.” 

“Do you mean that, knowing all that 
must go with it. Please to think.” 

“Am I the only one of us who needs to 
think ?” 

“ My mind is made up.” 

“Then I sha’n’t answer you this after- 
noon. A cigarette tastes none the sweeter 
because we jab the burning end in a friend’s 
face, Cyrus.” 

“To the devil with your cigarettes,” he 
cried impatiently. 


I should 
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“That’s exactly what one would say 
afterwards,” I returned quietly. 

“T don’t want to hear any more about 
= 

“ And that’s exactly what you can’t help 
doing.” I got up as I spoke and went 
over and put my hand on his shoulder. 
“Cyrus, old man, we’re not going to quarrel 
and part-over this thing, just because you 
love a woman and I don’t—one of the most 
beautiful women on earth, and, for all I 
know to the contrary, as good as she’s 
lovely. We're men, you know, not chil- 
dren, and there are two sides to this thing : 
one’s business and the other’s personal. 
Unfortunately they’ve got mixed a bit, but 
haven’t we wit enough between us to dis- 
entangle them ?” 

*T won’t hear a word against her.” 

“Have I said one? ‘Look here, let’s 
drop it for a time and think of some of 
these other things. If I’m to cut the 
painter, there are heaps of things I must 
explain either to you or to whoever follows 
me. And I really 
order.” 


must get them in 


He made no reply for a minute or two, 
and then said suddenly : 
my lot with the Young 

“Of course you have. 
would be 
engagement. 
business side. 


“T’ve thrown in 
Turkey party.” 

I expected that 
the condition of her—of the 
That’s what I mean by the 
You’ve taken some days to 
think it over—you, who generally take 
fewer minutes; and yet you jib when I 
don’t say ditto in a moment because, 
knowing a thundering lot more about 
things here and not being in love, I want 
to see a bit of the road ahead. 
Cyrus, it isn’t reasonable, is it ?” 

“What did you mean, that you expected 
it would be the condition of the engage- 
ment ?” 


Hang it, 


“T heard Mademoiselle Patras that night 
on the subject of the conspiracy, and, as a 
matter of fact, Stephani told me how much 
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they counted on getting your help and 
money and influence. Stephani’s in it.” 

“Damn Stephani !” 

“There'll be no trouble about that. 
His whole life has earned it. But it won't 
help us much. And it’s a pretty big thing 
we're taking on. Of course you’ve thought 
of that ?” 

“T’ve thought of scarcely anything else 
for days.” 

“ Abdul has been fairly good to us so 
far ; doesn’t it strike you as rather rough 
of us to turn against him ?” 

“You don’t understand it. Nothing can 
save him from this conspiracy. Half the 
country’s in it, and the other half would be 
glad to see him deposed. Deposed he 
will be, and, unless something happens, 
put to death. But I mean that that some- 
thing shall happen and his life be saved. 
There shall be no bloodshed.” 

“ You think you can stop it ?” 

“Tt is my one imperative condition.” 

** And you think you can prevent it ?” 

“T know it. 
other terms.” 

“And Mademoiselle Patras agreed and 
pledged the rest?” 

“T am to 
morrow.” 


I would not join on any 


see Marabukh Pasha to- 
“Tt should be an interesting interview,” 
I said drily. “ And in view of it, all these 
We'll 
should 


other things are mere nothings. 
have another talk to-morrow; I 
like to turn it all over.” 

** What will you do?” he asked. 

“We shall keep step, Cyrus, as you said 
to-day ; but it may be a long, and is sure 
to be an exciting, if not dangerous, march.” 
And so in all truth I saw it must be; and 
I sat far into the night, forgetting all about 
Enid and the Greek and their quarrel, just 
face to face with the perilous course that 
lay ahead for us all, as the result of this 
mad decision. _For some lovers are mad 
indeed. 


(To be continued.) 
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Three miles of streets are illuminated, making an entrancing scene, fit opening of the Carnival Season. 


LA FIESTA DE LAS FLORES 


By W. H. BAMFORTH KILNER 


“\7OU must be sure and stay for La 
Fiesta.” Such are the words 
whispered into the ears of every visitor in 
Los Angeles during the month of April, 
when that Queen City of Southern Cali- 
fornia is turned over to King Carnival, and 
for a period of four days one lives as 
though in a dream. Many cities, especially 
in Europe, have their carnival weeks, but 
few, if any, of these floral pageants can 
excel in beauty and magnificence the 
annual Fiesta de las Flores of Los Angeles. 
The prettiest woman in this fair city of 
120,000 inhabitants is chosen Queen of 
Fiesta, and during carnival week it is to her 
that everyone must bow the knee. The 
only occasion when there has been an 
exception to this rule, was in 1901, when 
the late President McKinley was the guest 
of honour. The ceremonies commence 
with a masked ball on Tuesday evening, 
and continue until the clock on the City 
Hall chimes the hour of midnight, on 
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Saturday. At eight o’ clock on the Tues- 
day evening there is a great transformation. 
One minute the streets are in the dreary 
dusk, all mussy with over-hanging ropes 
and guys standing out bare and cold like 
the rigging of a ship. Then all of a sudden 
it is fairyland. Somewhere down in the 
hot, oily smells of a machine-room an 
electrician has thrown over a huge switch 
lever, and Fiesta is on. Lights swing in 
long festoons of reds, and greens, and 
orange, stand out in spikes of brilliancy 
along the curbs, and hang in ropes of 
blazing polkadots where the streets join, so 
that every corner is a royal canopy of light. 
Pyramids of coloured electric lights stretch 
away in the distance, while here and there 
a cluster of brilliant electric lamps spells 
out the name of some institution or firm. 
Happy throngs promenade the illuminated 
thoroughfares, and showers of confetti fill 
the air. It is indeed an entrancing scene, 
a fitting opening of the carnival season. 
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AT LA FIESTA IN LOS ANGELES 


10,000 white carnations were used in decorating the carriage, relieved by the green of smilax and asparagus. 


And now to the pavilion to await the 
coming of the Queen. 

Viva la Reina de la Fiesta! Amid the 
blare of trumpets, the crash of military 
music and thunders of applause from her 
faithful subjects, comes with her 
merry court of beautiful dames and gallant 
cavaliers to gladden the hearts of the 
people, in this her fairest province, with 
four days of unrestrained merrymaking, 
when dull care is cast to the depths from 
whence it comes, and joy reigns supreme. 
Another fanfare of trumpets, and the 
Mayor, bearing the golden key of the city, 
advances to the edge of the dais where he 
gives to Her Majesty a welcome on behalf 
of the city. ‘The flowers smile at your 
gracious Majesty’s coming, and there is 
unbounded joy and merrymaking among 
your subjects. I trust that your visit will 
be a most pleasant one. It is with much 
pleasure that I present to your gracious 
Majesty this key to our city government, 
for [ know that the municipality will be 
doubly safe in your Majesty’s fair hands.” 
The Queen, after having expressed her 
appreciation at the kind reception awarded 
her, commands that all formality immediately 


she 


cease. “ Let the merry dance proceed ; lay 
aside all care, and let freedom and joy reign 
until the break of day.” As the band strikes 
up the Fiesta March, the serried ranks of 
gaily clad dancers whirl off into a merry 
waltz. It is a gay and motley crowd. 
Uncle Sam’s revered coat tails stand out 
straight as he spins around with a coquet- 
tish little Japanese maiden. Nick Bottom, 
ass’s head and all, cavorts about with a tiny 
Titania, while Emperor Wilhelm foots it 
merrily with a fairy. At eleven o’clock the 
Queen commands the dancers to unmask. 
The masks are torn off with much glee by 
those who have successfully mystified their 
neighbours, and then the procession is 
formed for the banquet hall. While the 
Queen of la Fiesta and her gay company 
are in the midst of the pleasures of the 
masked ball in the Fiesta tribunes, the 
Indians, decked in eagle feathers and 
claws and teeth of wild beasts, fantas- 
tically spotted and streaked with coloured 
earth and barks, are dancing the ancient 
dances which have come down from 
the days before the Spanish priests 
entered California, the origin of which is 
hidden in the mysterious past. The most 
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BURIED IN PAMPAS PLUMES. 


interesting of all is the fire dance, the 
redskins swinging tirelessly around the pile, 
their eagle feathers waving, and their 
magnificently - muscled backs gleaming in 
the firelight. The grace and lightness with 
which they dance is admirable. When the 
fire has sufficiently fallen together, the circle 
of men kneel down and blow upon it until 
the sparks rise in a gleaming cloud. They 
circle it again, then they throw themselves 
upon the ground, kick at the embers, and 
roll° over them until the last spark is 
blackened and the fire dance is done. 
Many and varied are the attractions 
during Fiesta week, but undoubtedly the 
greatest interest centres in the Floral 
parade, and it is certain that nowhere out- 
side of China can such a spectacle of 
barbaric beauty be witnessed as that pre- 
sented by the Chinese contingent. The 
streets are a riot of colour, and the city is 
winged with banners. Fragrance of flowers 
waving of flags, prancing of horses, fair 
women and dainty children embowered in 
bloom, masses upon masses of cheering 
men and women—in such wise is the Day 
of the Flowers celebrated. Headed by the 
Queen and her court, and afloat in waves 


of music from many bands, the long, floral 
pageant winds its way through the city. 
In the distance marching down the street, 
it is a pennant riotous with colour—it is 
like some great snake monster of the 
tropics striped with vivid markings. It 
stretches out fully a mile-and-a-half, and as 
it weaves its slow, tortuous way for three- 
quarters of an hour, a murmur of pleasure 
and a patter of applause flutters along the 
packed streets. Coach after coach they 
come, massed with flowers—seats, bodies, 
wheels covered with bloom, filled with 
dainty, pretty girls, drawn by prancing 
horses groomed till their skins outshine 
their satin covered harness—another and 
another, each more beautiful than the next, 
and still more and more. Pink and blue, 
yellow and green, and white and red, 
masses of colour—a magnificent pageant ; 
one wishes for a dozen eyes to see it all at 
once, and see it more and more. 

One of the first things in the parade is a 
company of caballeros, their steeds champ- 
ing and whirling, and rearing and curvet- 
ting, as if they were as proud of their 
costly silver-mounted saddles and of their 
handsomely attired riders as the riders 
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ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST AUTOMOBILE TURNOUTS. 


Two of the prettiest young ladies in Los Angeles in an automobile drawn, apparently, by six white doves, and 
covered with pink and white sweet peas and maidenhair ferns. 


themselves. They are a gay sight, these 
hidalgos, attired in suits of green corduroy, 
with sashes of vivid scarlet knotted around 
their waists. The trousers are adorned 
with silver braid and with rows of silver 
buttons. In the bosoms are frills of lace, 
and each caballero wears a necktie of white 
silk. Some of the men wear still more 
elaborate costumes of black velvet and 
gold braid, with beaver hats twined with 
silver. The horsemanship is delightful to 


see. It is the very embodiment of grace, 
with its easy swing, all loose from the 
saddle up, and the body swaying with the 


motion of the horse. ‘These are the holi- 
day riders, the grandees, the exquisites of 
horsemanship. A little way behind comes 
a troop of horsemen that seem to have 
come whirling in off the range. They are 
in brown shirts and rough leather “ chaps,” 
and many of them bear heavy guns in 
their holsters. They come clattering along 
at full gallop, like a gust of March wind ; 
some of the horses evincing a strong 
preference for travelling solely upon their 
hind legs—tails first by choice. As they 


pass the reviewing-stand, every horse is 
suddenly reined back on its haunches ; 
“whoop,” like the call to the moving stock, 
and a score of sombreros are torn off; a 
minute of wild plunging, bucking, and 
confusion, and they are away, ripping off 
down the street like wild things. 

But after all it is the flowers more than 
anything that make the day. There are 
gorgeous floats and _four-in-hands, - all 
flowers, and coaches drawn by six horses, 
and pony carts and tandems, automobiles 
and bicycles, and they contain such visions 
of loveliness that no one notices what kind 
of flowers they are, only that they have 
bright eyes, and hair that ripples, and 
white teeth that play with the sunshine. It 
is an artist’s dream of beauty. Phaetons 
and carts and carriages almost buried in 
flowers follow the four-in-hands. 

In 1901 President McKinley rode in the 
procession seated in a carriage covered with 
ten thousand white carnations,and drawn by 
four white horses in golden satin harness. 

But in all the long parade there 
is nothing which equals the Chinese 
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division in magnificence, in novelty, in 
wealth of colouring, and in artistic effect— 
a mass of oriental splendour, putting to 
shame the cheap finery of the western 
world. No sooner does the variegated line 
come into view than the cumbersome, 
jumbling strains of Chinese music from 
pipes and tomtoms begin to fall upon the 
ear, and recall youthful memories of the 
midnight charivari. Even when far away 
the immense banners and flags and 
mounted draperies are striking to behold— 
but as they come nearer all is a pageant of 
colour, and one realises that he is in the 
midst of a truly oriental demonstration. 
The most novel sight, however, of the 
Chinese parade is the dragon. As the 
huge beast coils along the streets, darting 
this way and that, the crowds shout with 
delight. From the gigantic head with its 
yawning jaws of fiery red to the dust at 
the end of the tail the dragon is ablaze 
with gold and silver, encrusted with 
oriental embroideries and shimmering with 


rich. Chinese silks. ‘Thickly strewn over 
its surface are innumerable tiny mirrors, 
which sparkle and gleam in the sunlight 
like diamonds. Tall silken plumes and 
tufts of peacock feathers, plates of shining 
brass, and fringes of snowy fur aid in 
rendering the monster life-like and awe- 
inspiring. Its gigantic head is kept con- 
stantly rearing and darting in an apparent 
effort to seize a Chinese boy who dances 
before it, and tantalizes it with some sort 
of a golden orb on a long white pole. The 
dragon is 225ft. in length, and its head 
alone weighs 6olb. It takes 120 men to 
carry it, each man relieving the other at 
intervals—6o at a time. The bearers are 
dressed in lavender silk with embroidered 
silk and coloured shoes. The Chinese 
division is a bit of life from China—a 
festival procession of the flowery kingdom 
transplanted to American soil. From the 
clanging gongs which herald its approach 
to the last silken banner trailing in the 
dust, everything in the division is of such 
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CAR ENTERED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Probably the most exquisitely decorated car ever seen in any parade in the world. 
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CLEOPATRA IN HER BARGE OF STATE. 


TWO OF THE MANY DECORATED CARS IN THE PROCESSION. 
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BEAUTY AND FLOWERS IN 


a kind as is to be seen only in an interior 
city of China on a day of a great religious 
or civic celebration. 

Of all the pageants of La Fiesta the 


night parade is the most beautiful. When, 
though the clear, soft darkness, gemmed 
with myriads of coloured sparks of fire, the 
glittering procession sweeps through the 
city on its way to the tribunes, it seems as 
though fairyland itself has come to earth. 
Flowers of human thought, crystallized into 
exquisite legends and typified in all sorts of 
pretty fancies, make up the whole beautiful 
scene. Cinderella and the Prince rejoice 
in the happy termination of the sweet old 
story of the lady’s slipper. Iolanthe rises 
again from the pond lily at the summons of 
the Fairy Queen, Cleopatra sails in her 
barge of state through the papyrus that 
fringes the banks of the Nile, the victor at 
the Olympian games is crowned anew with 
the wreath of laurel. The sleeping beauty 
takes her long rest with the poppies of 
slumberland nodding around her, while 
chrysanthemums grow around the house of 
Yum Yum and Nanki Pooh. Such are the 
stories told by the floats in this wondrous 
pageant—-stories as old as Time itself, and 
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TIIE FLORAL PROCESSION. 


known to every child in the land; grown- 
up children are taken back into the days 
when they looked for fairies in the forest, 
and saw in the clouds the chariots of the 
gods, and all are reminded of the beautiful 
significance attached to the flowers they see 
about them every day. 

The last evening of La Fiesta is known 
as All Fool’s Night, when the Lord of 
Misrule holds sway. The reign of the 
Queen has ended. Kissing her hand to 
her subjects and softly crying “ farewell,” 
her four proud horses have carried her 
away from the tribunes—and now the 
people of her favourite province fling aside 
all care and anxiety, and in a last whirl- 
wind of mirth and good feeling celebrate 
the success of La Fiesta. 

As the sun sets and darkness comes, 
the streets begin to fill with maskers. At 
first, they appear singly and in twos and 
threes, timidly flitting by and keeping in 
the shadows—as if ill-at-ease in their 
fantastic attire, and fearful that someone 
will recognize them. As the evening grows 
later, more and more sally forth, until the 
streets are alive with them. They come in 
ever-increasing throngs, pouring into the 
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A STUDY IN WHITE, 


centre of the city from the outlying regions, 
springing out of the earth, apparently, and 
dropping down from the sky, until the 
streets are filled with a shifting river of 
strange monsters, pouring this way and 
that, swirling and eddying around favourite 
gathering places, and now and then pouring 
an overflow into some quiet corner ; near 
at hand, but yet away from the main centre 
of events. All sorts and conditions of 
men are en masque. Little children cling 
tight hold of their mothers’ hands and look 
in startled wonder at the gipsies and fairies, 
blackamoors, clowns and elves, devils and 
monkeys, Zulus and Indians and China- 
men which keep hurrying by. The electric 
cars crawl along at a snail’s pace with a 
perpetual clang of bells and continual 
warning shouts from the conductors. 

The maskers cling to the cars and steal 
free rides with hilarious delight, and when 
they see the conductor approaching stick 
out red paper tongues through their masks, 
or wag their artificial ears at him. The 
whole jolly show is marked by so much 


good feeling and innocent mirth that it is 
an unalloyed pleasure to behold it. Every- 
one seems filled with the wish to make the 
carnival as gorgeous and kaleidoscopic a 
spectacle as lies in his power, to thoroughly 
enjoy himself in the unrestrained mirth 
that comes but onc: a year, and to help 
other people to the same beatific state of 
true carnival delight. Even if he is not 
masked everyone feels it a solemn and un- 
avoidable duty to blow a tin horn, or whirl! 
a ratchet wheel, and so help to celebrate 
right royally the going out of La Fiesta. 
By an hour after midnight the last demon 

and monk and soldier have vanished into 
the mysterious regions from whence they 
emerged for a few brief hours of uproarious 
fun, and the city has sunk into slumber, a 
slumber filled with dreams of dragons and 
lions and prancing steeds, of lovely queens 
and gay courtiers, of gleaming lights and 
swaying banners, of pomp and pageants un- 
numbered, and over the city a soft haze of 
colour still lingers, as though it, too, were 
flushed with carnival. 





RECENT DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT 
SCULPTURES 


By SARAH HOWIE 


HILE travelling between Sik-Wady- 
Barada and Baalbec, collecting 
material for a work on “Pen Pictures of 
Palestine and its People,” I visited Kab 
Elias, a village which lies nearly in the 
centre of the eastern slope of the Lebanon 
range. 


on the edge of the plain of Ceele Syria. 
Without delay I made the necessary arrange- 
ments to inspect the sculptures, of which 
I made sketches, and at a later date took 
an artist to the spot, who took the photo- 
graphs accompanying this article. 

In visiting the rock up in the mountains, 


IN THE BACKGROUND LIES THE STONE ON WHICH THE FIGURE 
OF THE BULL APPEARS, 


The remains here of an ancient castle, 
some rock-hewn tombs, and a few sar- 
cophagi, led me to question the people, 
as we met with them one evening after 
another, as to whether they knew of any 
“ kattabat” (writings) on stones in or near 
the village. After much persuasion, two 
men reluctantly confessed that they knew 
of two “siiar” (pictures), both on rocks, 
one high up in the mountains near Asie 
el Radda, and the other down in a gorge 
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I will admit that I saw nothing more at 
first than the figure of a bull, but the 


photograph reveals a second figure. The 
head of a cow is distinctly visible along- 
side that of the bull, and although the 
upper part is worn away, the nostrils and 
mouth, with protuberant, upturned tongue, 
are distinct. Moreover, to the left side, on 
the photograph, under the tail and hinder- 
most leg of the bull, I recognised the head 
of a lion or lioness. Whether this is a 
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purely natural formation or whether the 
sculptor’s art has brought it into shape 
must be left for archeologists to declare. 

In reference to the other rock sculpture, 
which is close to the plain, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the figure represents 
a female warrior or goddess. She looks 
to the right, and I think I detect a 
Minerva-like helmet on her head; her 
right arm is extended, and she holds a 


OF 
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of ancient deities, but, nevertheless, I do 
not speak with the authority of an expert, 
but simply with the desire to place the 
discovery and its apparent significance 
before those more competent to judge. 
Until I may be corrected later by experts, 
I believe these sculptures are representa- 
tions of West Semitic gods ; and, moreover, 
these rocks, on which they are figured are 
the stepping-stones on which the Amonites 


CARVED FIGURE OF A BULL DISCOVERED IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SYRIA. 


sword by the haft, pointing upwards; the 
left arm rests on her left hip, and she holds 
a spear, point downwards, in her left hand. 
The pleated folds of her skirt and the 
upper drapery, with sabretache, pocket, 
ribbons, or whatever it is, pendant at her 
side, are indications of femininity which 


the sword and 
contradict. 

The natives whom we questioned on the 
subject were positive and unanimous that 
no “Frangi” had ever seen those “sian” 
before my visits. ‘ 

Probably no doubt can exist but that 
these figures are symbols or representations 


spear would seem to 


(whom Scripture regards as the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Canaan, but whom some 
antiquarians relegate tothe realm of myth 
and legend) shall step out from the realm 
of obscurity and darkness into the sphere 
of real existence. 

We have been taught to regard Amurru, 
Mar-tu, Hadad, Ramman, Baba, Baal, or 
under whatever other name he may be 
known, to have been “god of the weather, 
Lord of the mountains,” and of the storm 
generally ; then his wife, whether we call 
her Ashratu, Ninguedina, Atargatis, &c., 
was “ Mistress of the Plain,” or “ Wilder- 
ness.” Now our sculptures seem to agree 
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from which the “ Lord of the Mountains ” 
came ; and should this supposition turn out 


to be correct, it would follow that these are 


with and confirm this theory, for the one 
representing the male is among the moun- 
tains, and the other, which represents the 


female, is on the edge of the plain. When 
we remember that this female deity was 
conceived of as goddess of war and blood- 
shed, as well as of love, receptivity, and 


Amorite sculptures, and that the Ashera or 
“grove” of the Scripture is not a “ pillar,” 
as some have supposed, but a deity, and 
that at some unknown time in the past this 


CARVED FIGURE OF A GODDESS DISCOVERED IN SYRIA. 


fecundity, the “contradiction” in a female 
armed with a sword and a spear vanishes. 
The Amorite weather-god (Amurru) and 
his wife (Ashirtu) are found in the Baby- 
lonian cult, and since they are not natives 
of Babylon but are imported from a moun- 
tainous country in the west, it would seem 
reasonable that this region where these 
sculptures were found is that “ Westland ” 


Amorite-Ashera, or grove cult, somehow 
was extended south to Palestine, where it 
was condemned by the Old Testament ; 
and if the supposition as to the presence of 
a cow and lion or lions with the “ bull” in 
the sculpture be found correct, then the 
discovery would have an important bearing 
on the mythology of the Syrians and 
Hittites as well. 





PARLIAMENT AND PETER PARLANE 


By A. WALLIE 


OME Englishmen, and most Scots, 
protest upon principle, and Peter 
Parlane did so with emphasis when a 
Parliamentary notice was handed him on 
behalf of the promoters of the Birsley to 
Buich Railway, which it was proposed 
should traverse the lands of Mucklemerk, 
the property of Peter. 

“Tl ha’e naething ado wi't,” he de- 
clared dogmatically, “there'll be 
rails laid down on Mucklemerk wi’ my 
wull. So juist tak’ ye’r bit scrive back 
and tell them that sent ye that I'll set 
the dougs on the next that comes.” 

The document held out to him, but 
which he refused to grasp, fluttered to 
the doorstep, and the messenger —a 
solicitor’s clerk, willing to air his law— 


nae 


warned the other of the dangers of the 
course he was pursuing. 
“You must take it,” the clerk pointed 


out glibly.. “It is issued by order of 
the House, and requires that you should 
be in London to-morrow, bringing certain 
papers now in your possession.” 

“T carena’ a doit if it was issued by 
order o’ the Session, and the Synod at 
the back o’ that,” retorted the wrathful 
Peter. “Did ye hear tell o’ what 
happened the surveyor lad that cam’ 
after this same business ?” 

“No,” the clerk admitted, glancing un- 
easily at a collie which was smelling at his 
heels, 

“Thorpe was the name o’ him—Lam- 
bert Thorpe—and he started with his 
instruments and whigmaleeries tae spy oot 
a road for the line over the best field I 
ha’e gotten. ‘I ha’e gude authority,’ he 
Says tae me, but I let the bull in on him, 
and the horns of the beastie wad ha’e 
been through baith him and his authority 
if he hadna’ loupit the dyke like a salmon 
at a weir.” 
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A herd of young cattle had strayed into 
the farm yard, and the clerk surveyed 
them dubiously whilst this tale was being 
recounted, his legal knowledge not assist- 
ing him to a certainty that there might 
not be a bull-amongst them. A puff of 
wind carried the Parliamentary paper 
towards an inquisitive stirk, which started 
to chew it, but the bearer of it took 
small heed. It seemed to him that a 
strategic retreat would be the wisest, and 
he turned away towards the farm gate. 

“'There’s Mrs. Henshil coming down 
the brae side, uncle,” said a female voice, 
and the clerk swung about again. At the 
top of the steps in front of the door stood 
a tall, bright-looking girl; her hatless 
head crowned by a wealth of fair hair, 
and her blue eyes sparkling with merri- 
ment. 

* Awa’ wi’ ye.” It was Peter that spoke 
this time, addressing the young man 
peremptorily. “The kye’ll no’ meddle 
wi’ ye, and ye can tell the Parliament 
men I heed their summons nae mair 
than does the beast that’s eating it this 
meenute.” 

But the clerk had recovered something 
of his equanimity. 

‘Good afternoon then, Mr. Parlane,” 
he returned, raising his hat politely as he 
glanced towards the girl. “As your calf 
has swallowed the warrant it may be re- 
garded as having been duly received into 
what is your domicile, and I shall report 
accordingly. You will hear more of the 
matter if you do not attend to the in- 
structions which your animal will doubt- 
less easily digest.” 

The farmer commenced to hiss some- 
thing to his collie, but paused as he 
glanced over to where the figure of a 
woman showed descending the grassy 
slope above the house. Half instinctively 

o 
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he stroked his long grey beard into 
some semblance of order, and calling the 
dog after him, moved up the steps. 

“She’s a widow woman, and troubled 
whiles wi’ the nerves,” he muttered half 
to himself; “if it wasna’ for that I’d 
chase the birkie doon the road. I'll 
gang ben and change mysel’, Janet,” he 
added, in louder tones, to the girl, who 
was his niece. ‘“Ye'll gie Mrs. Henshil 
her tea in the parlour—I’ll be there when 
I’m cleaned.” 

Janet smiled an intelligent assent, the 
object of these tactics being sufficiently 
plain to her, for the lady now approach- 
ing owned Gowanneuk, the next farm to 
Mucklemerk, and she knew her uncle 
considered they would go well together 
in a ring fence, if only the widow was 
agreeable. 

But she was very much otherwise when 
Mr. Parlane joined her in the wainscotted 
parlour. A handsome, well - preserved 
woman, of florid complexion, and 
determined appearance, she had _ seated 


herself stiffly upright beside the polished 
table, on which the great family Bible 


lay in state, and her host felt, as he 
greeted her, that she had all the advan- 
tage of position. 

“T ha’e a crow tae pick wi’ you, 
Mucklemerk,” she began, giving him his 
territorial title. “Janet tells me ye ha’e 
chasit awa’ anither o’ thae. railway folk, 
and fine ye ken that if the line canna’ get 
through .your land it'll no’ reach mine, 
and I’m wantin’ it through Gowanneuk.” 

Peter, to whom this was not news, did 
not appear to be impressed. 

“Hoots!” he retorted, without regard 
to diplomacy. “What for wad ye want a 
railway—ye ha’e a gig, and a gude gaun 
powny ?” 

This facetiousness met with fitting re- 
proof. 

“Ye’'re a gowk, Peter Parlane,” the 
visitor returned severely, “and no’ fit tae 
be trusted wi’ property. Mr. Thorpe, the 
surveyer, tell’t me the land would be 
worth twice—ay, three times—as much 
wi’ the railway made. He’s a sharp lad 
yon.” 
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Now the farmer was suspicious that the 
other was a rival, and this praise, there- 
fore, was gall and wormwood to him. 

“T hear ye say sae,” he replied inanely, 
“but I ha’e my ain opeenion.” 

The widow’s countenance became a 
study in colour. 

“ Havers !” commented rudely. 
“Ye're like a’ men folk—no fit tae see the 
nose afore ye’r face. Maybe ye ha’e an 
opeenion too,” she commented sarcastic- 
ally, “what was in the paper Janet says 
ye let the stirk eat?” 

“T wasna’ heedin’,” 
lessly. 

“Juist that—ye’re no’ fit to be trusted 
alane. It was what they ca’ a Speaker's 
warrant, for you and ye’r titles tae be 
ta’en tae London tae be examined by the 
Parliament men. It was Mr. Thorpe 
tell’t me that as well, and it’s waur than 
a Sheriff's Court summons.” 

Parlane’s jaw dropped; he had little 
conception of what she meant, but it 
sounded portentous. His was an obsti- 
nate nature, however, and he pulled him- 
self together. 

“T carena’,” he returned doggedly, “ not 
an inch will I stir if they send the dra- 
goons—nor the deeds neither. They’re in 
the kist there,” he added, nodding towards 
an enormous, iron-clamped, oaken chest 
standing against the wall. 

“But the folk’s in a hurry,” urged the 
widow, trying persuasion, “and _ that’s 
what brocht me here, for Mr. Thorpe 
was calling the day, and I promised “him 
I wad try tae get ye tae see reason in a 
neighbourly way aboot this railway—and 
something else.” 

There was an inflection indicative of 
softening in the last word, and Peter 
caught at it. 

“ Aye,” he remarked tentatively. “Ye 
ken I’m aye prood tae see ye—Jean.” 

“Tt was aboot the lad Thorpe and 
yer lass, Janet,” she went on hurriedly, 
ignoring notice of his use of her own 
first name. “ He’s ta’en a fancy tae her.” 

“Tae her?” queried the farmer. 

“Wha else? And he thocht, when I 
was here onyway, that I micht spier at 


she 


said Peter care- 
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N 
He unlocked the chest~it * : 
was large enough fora 
cofin—and fumbled for 
the documents. 


ye whether ye had ony objection like tae 
him for her?” 

Peter thoroughly assimilated this pro- 
position before answering it. 

“That depends,” he said drily at last, 
“upon yersel’.” 


It was the widows tum to be 
astonished—or to appear to be so. 

“Upon me!” said she, “What way 
that?” 
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“Juist that if you'll ha’e Peter Parlane, 
the Thorpe lad can ha’e Janet for all 
ll say contrary.” 

“Hech sirst” ejaculated the widow, 
though she maintained an admirable com- 
posure, “but ye’re very sudden, Muckle- 
merk. I wasna’ thinkin’ o’ changing my 
condeetion—I’m no’ that ill off as I am.” 

“T ken that ”—this, at least, was fact— 
“but ye micht be better.” 

o—2 
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“T micht that,” she admitted, “though 
men’s kittle cattle. If I dinna’ contradict 
ye,” she inquired cautiously, “will ye heed 
the Parliament summons, and ha’e the 
line through Mucklemerk ?” 

Peter stroked his beard, watching her 
the while. In her eyes he thought he 
saw signs of yielding, and stuck to his 
guns. 

“That has nathing ado wi't,” he asser- 
ted. “Juist you settle this, and I'll settle 
that.” 

The lady rose from her chair, looking 
her suitor full in the face. 

“Nae pennies, nae pie, Peter,” she 
quoted, with determination. “You'll no’ 
get Jean Henshil withoot ye hae the 
line.” 

“Then I'll dae fine wantin’ baith,” re- 
torted the wooer sullenly. 

“Sae be it,” returned the lady coolly, 
making for the door. “Tl no wait for 
tea, Mr. Parlane. The police’ll be here 
presently I’m thinkin’ tae tak’ ye off for 
contempt of Parliament, and I’m no 
heedin’ aboot bidin’ till they come. I’m 
sorry for ye, Mucklemerk—real sorry.” 

With this parting shot she swept out, 
leaving him a most uncomfortable man, 
though his obstinacy remained. But 
during the remainder of that day at least 
nothing happened such as he dreaded. 
It was long after dark when a knock came 
to the door, and Peter, on answering it 
—for Janet had retired—found himself 
face to face with Mrs. Henshil again. 

“T couldna’ rest thinking o’ ye,” she 
explained, when he had ushered her into 
the parlour, “and walked ower tae spier 
if ye hadna’ changed ye’r mind?” 

“T have not,” said Peter. — 

“ Aweel,” she sighed resignedly, “ye 
ken test. But, when I’m here wad ye 
gie me a sicht.o’ the map of ye’r grund? 
It'll be amongst ye’r deeds I’m thinkin,’ 
and there’s a bittock where your west 
park marches wi’ my east field that I’d 
be glad tae see, for I jalouse thae 
railway folk’ll maybe cheat me oot o’t. 
They're a tricksome lot, Mucklemerk, 
and it’s hard on a poor, lone widow 
woman tae fend for hersel’ against them.” 
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This appeal to the farmer's chivalry 
was not lost. 

“Tt’s a pleasure,” he responded mag- 
nanimously, “tae be a help tae the 
helpless. 
for ye.” 

He unlocked the chest—it was large 
enough for a coffin—and fumbled for 
the documents; Mrs. 
Presently his arm 
waist. 

“Haud easy! Mucklemerk,” she ex- 
claimed, moving slightly away, but he 
followed her. 

“Jean,” he pleaded earnestly, “why 
fash yersel’ aboot Parliament and the 
railway. Say ‘yes,’ wumman, and I'll 
fecht ye’r battle wi’ my own—then we'll 
baith be cantie and comfortable ?” 

What the widow’s response might have 
been it is impossible to say, for, just 
then, there came a thunderous knocking 
at the outer door, and she sprang from 
him. 


Tll sune sort oot the bit plan 


Henshil assisting. 
slipped round her 


“There’s folk coming!” she exclaimed. 
“Weary me! what will they say tae find 
me here wi’ you at this hour o’ the 
nicht. I'll gang and let them in,” she 
went on, rapidly developing a_ policy 
which certainly did not lack boldness. 
“If it’s the officers [ll say you're no’ 
at hame, and that I’m seein’ tae the 
hoose, and Janet, and the papers. Awa’ 
wi’ ye, man—get oot o’ sicht.” 

She hastened from the room, and Peter 
hesitated. He was no coward, but the 
unknown has terrors for all of us; and, 
if he was caught, there could be no 
further evasion possible. Therefore, when 
Lambert Thorpe, with the lawyer’s clerk, 
and-a couple of constables appeared upon 
the scene, the owner of Mucklemerk 
had rendered himself invisible. 

* * * * 

It was in a committee room at West- 
minster, the day following, that the 
mystery was elucidated. 

“T regret to have to report,” said 
counsel for the Birsley and Buich Rail- 
way Company, “that a most important 
witness, Mr. Parlane of Mucklemerk, has 
seen fit to disregard your order for his 
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attendance, with certain papers essential 
to this inquiry.” 

“Was the Speakers warrant served 
upon him?” asked the Chairman. 

“T am instructed that it was so, and 
that our agents called again last night 
upon Mr. Parlane, hoping to induce 
him to see reason, but were told he was 
not at home. Mrs. Jean Henshil, how- 
ever, who was in charge, permitted the 
chest, containing the papers we require, 
to be brought away, on condition that she 
accompanied it, along with Mr. Parlane’s 
niece. We hired a special train for them 
to show the Committee that we, at least, 
had done all in our power.” 

“Quite so,” interpolated the Chairman 
impatiently, “but what does all this lead 
up to?” 

“Only that I would ask you to take 
the somewhat unusual course of having 
the box opened here in the room, and 
the papers handed over, in your presence, 
for examination ? ” 

It was certainly an uncommon appli- 
cation, and the Committee hesitated, but 
finally concurred. 

“If it will save time,” the Chairman 
decided, “we will have it in.” 

So the huge deed chest of Muckle- 
merk was borne in by four stalwart 
porters, who wiped their foreheads fur- 
tively, whilst Mrs. Henshil unlocked it, 
with an assumption of importance inter- 
esting to witness. The lid was thrown 
back—and, from the depths beneath, a 
pair of great hands emerged to grip the 
sides. Then the red face and long beard 
of Peter Parlane showed over the top, 
whilst he peered inquiringly round out 
of tired eyes. 


“If I’m in Parliament,” he began 
hotly, “ T’ll ha’e a hair in the neck o’t for 
this.” 

“ Whist ye, Peter,” whispered the widow, 
stooping close to his ear. “ Me and 
Parliament’s been ower much for ye. 
Juist answer their questions, noo ye’r here, 
like a douce man—the sooner ye do, the 
sooner ye'll get oot for ye’r victuals. 
Besides, ye’ll be paid for’t.” 

It was all very irregular, but as the 
victim, in response to this skilfully worded 
appeal, intimated his willingness to be 
interrogated, his examination was pro- 
ceeded with, and speedily concluded, 
And afterwards, when his wrath has been 
further assuaged by a good dinner, at 
which Lambert Thorpe acted host, and 
Mrs. Henshil, with Janet, were also guests. 
he condescended to further parley. 

“This is a bonnie ploy,” he remarked, 
“tae bring a man into. Wha did it?” 

“Me,” responded the widow, with more 
frankness than grammar. “I cam’ last 
nicht tae Mucklemerk tae try tae get ye 
tae send ye’r papers, if ye wouldna’ come 
yersel’, and Mr. Thorpe here brought 
the police tae gie ye a fricht. When I 
jaloused ye had hidden in the kist I 
tell’t him, and he did the rest—all for 
ye’r gude, Peter,” she concluded placably, 
“all for ye’r gude.” 

“Humph!” he responded, after a 
pause, “that depends. But if you'll ha’e 
me, this lad here can ha’e Janet. Par- 
liament can pit rails where they like for 
Peter Parlane, and byganes can be by- 
ganes for the rest. Is’t a bargain?” 

And that Committee, at least, unani- 
mously declared the preamble to be 
proved. 
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'T’HE ancient custom of rising with the 
| dawn on the first day of May, in 
order to welcome the advent of spring, has 
long since passed out of fashion, and most 
people attribute this fact to the Reformation, 
which had the effect of killing so many 
picturesque and symbolical observances. 
But it seems to me more probable that the 
custom may have died a natural death, like 
certain forms of unrequited love, because 
of the repeated absences of the guest whom 
men and women rose to welcome. “It is 
putting too great a strain on human nature,” 
as Mr. Balfour would say, to expect a man 
to rise with the dawn, in order to give a 
welcome, when he knows all the time that 
the odds are nine to one against the guest 
turning up. This is the Age of Reason, 
not of Faith, and the belief in the unseen 
is regretably weaker than it was centuries 
ago. So the matter-of-fact Englishman, 
unable as a rule to perceive on the last day 
of April any signs of the disappearance of 
the winter, is asleep in bed when the first 
of May dawns, and even when he rises he 
is fully prepared to go to business as usual 
in a great coat and carrying an open 
umbrella. If he thinks regretfully of the 
ancient custom, he either attributes it to 
the ignorance of the Dark Ages, which 
prevented men from distinguishing between 
winter and summer, or he consoles himself 
with the scientific fact that the earth is 
undoubtedly cooling. There is, however, 
one phenomenon peculiar to this time of 
year which neither the Reformation nor 
meteorological conditions have altered for 
centuries, and the month of May still 
brings with her long days and lingering 








twilights. Owing to the abundance of day- 
light, May is still the most joyous of 
months. London especially always looks 
her best in the month of May; the green 
of her parks and avenues is short-lived, but 
the brief existence is inexpressibly lovely 
Indeed few Londoners realise how much of 
the country still remains within their city. 
I have seen it stated, and I think it is 
probable, that there is scarcely a street in 
the City from which at least one tree can- 
not be seen. About a week after the 
Diamond Jubilee procession I met a friend 
who had just been to the Chelsea Barracks 
to see some of the coloured troops. He 
asked these men what had impressed them 
most during their visit to London, They 
had been everywhere; they had seen the 
great White Queen in her palace ; they had 
been through the streets of London on the 
day and on the night of the great pro- 
cession. But they did not hesitate for an 
answer. “The most wonderful thing we 
think we have seen in London,” said the 
spokesman of the party, “is over there ”— 
pointing across the river to Battersea Park 
—‘ we have never seen green like that ; the 
freshness and brightness of that foliage 
is new to us; there is no green like 
that in the sub-tropics; we take the 
picture back with us.” Looking her 
best, as she knows she does in May, 
London puts her whole soul at this time 
into social festivities, dances, dinner parties, 
annual gatherings, and political demonstra- 
tions. It was either a wise concession to 
human nature, or a purely missionary effort 
on the part of the organisers of the May meet- 
ings, to have arranged that these gatherings 
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should take place at a season when the 
world is also holding high festival. It is 
doubtful whether many worldlings attend 
the religious meetings, but it is quite cer- 
tain that many ecclesiastics of all denomi- 
nations attend the gatherings of the world- 
lings. I remember hearing the late Mr. 
Haweis ‘remark in a sermon, which he was 
preaching, that a change was coming over 
the religious world in its attitude towards 
the theatre, and he rejoiced to think that 
it was no longer considered a scandal to 
see a clergyman at the play. “Why, I 
myself,” he went on, “escorted a bishop 
the other night to the Lyceum. It is true 
he was only a colonial,” Mr. Haweis added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “ but even allow- 
ing for that, the fact is significant of the 
advance we have made.” Perhaps the 
Established Church is more responsive to 
the calls which the world makes than are 
the Nonconformist bodies ; at any rate, the 
experiment which was tried a few years ago 
of holding the Church Congress in London 
was not considered a success from the 
purely ecclesiastical point of view. It was 
found that though more delegates were 
sent to the Congress than had been the 
case when it was held in a provincial town, 
the various meetings were not so well 
attended, and this falling off was attributed 
to the many rival attractions offered in 
London. 


Now it is, of course, very easy to be 
satirical about the ways of ecclesiastics, 
but much as they have to learn from the 
worldlings, there are many lessons which 
society might profitably receive from the 


Church. There is, for instance, a long- 
standing controversy between religious folk 
on the advantages and disadvantages of 
forms of prayer and worship, and one of 
the best arguments of the supporters of 
ceremonialism is that it assists the weaker 
brethren. It seems to me that the same 
argument might fairly be used to defend 
the use of forms and ceremonies in social 
life. The nervous, shy, and awkward mem- 
bers of society want assistance ; how rare 
is the easy host or hostess! how few are 
the guests who are completely at their ease! 
Why should we not extend the use of 
forms even in the direction of conversation? 
Cardinal Newman, in his celebrated defini- 
tion of a gentleman, said that “he is mainly 
occupied in merely removing the obstacles 
which hinder the free and unembarrassed 
action of those about him.” and the use of 
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form and ceremony is that they often act 
the same part in society as the individual 
gentleman. A writer has said that “ there 
are certain elect spirits in prose and verse 
possessing as by birthright an exquisite flow 
and limpidity which others lack.” I think 
this is also a very good description of a 
really good man or woman of the world; 
for such persons forms and ceremonies 
seem unnecessary: they rise superior to 
them. I am speaking on behalf of the shy, 
the awkward, and the tongue-tied: it is so 
difficult for these to feel at ease, to get a 
start in conversation. They need a little ' 
ritual, a form, not of prayer, but of social 
intercourse. There might be the “ Open- 
ing Sentences,” the “ Responses,” a few 
“ Beatitudes,” and by the time we had 
gracefully enunciated these, our shyness 
would be conquered: we should be under 
way, and everything would be ready for 
the extempore discourse. At present we 
flounder and plunge, and _ our first 
experience of a stranger’s voice is hearing 
him repeat some feeble platitudes about the 
weather, the Academy, or the theatre. We 
get a bad impression of him at the outset: 
his remarks strike us necessarily as fatuous 
and wanting in dignity, no one is more con- 
scious of this fact than himself, whereas if 
there were placed in his mouth certain 
accepted sentences in good English, and 
opportunity were given to him to put some 
of his individuality into his elocution, the 
effect would be to give both him and us 
confidence, and there would be a smooth- 
ness in our subsequent intercourse which 
we could not have acquired on the old 
irregular and impromptu system. 

In certain hydropathic establishments, 
guests are forbidden to talk about their 
ailments at meal time, and in one place of 
this kind that I visited, there was a definite 
and salutary rule that no visitor should ask 
another at breakfast how he or she had 
slept. This is a tentative effort in my 
direction, but it is purely negative in its 
character, whereas what I am advocating 
is something positive and constructive. It 
will be remembered that at the country 
house which was the scene of Mr. Mallock’s 
New Republic, a topic of conversation was 
provided as an additional item in the menu 
for dinner. “The Aim of Life” was the 
subject to accompany the soup and fish. 
“Art and Literature” went with the en/rées, 
and so on, but I notice that Mr. Mallock 
makes no provision for breakfast. This is, 
of all meals, the most difficult from the 
social point of view, and I submit that if 
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certain forms of conversation were brought 
into use, the day would begin more brightly 
for many of us. One morning I sat down 
to breakfast at a boarding house, and this 
is always a trying meal at such places. 
There was silence for some few moments, 
and then, out of sheer nervousness and 
from anxiety, perhaps, to make a beginning 
of sociability, a lady sneezed. This had 
the effect, if I may mix my metaphors, 
of breaking the ice, and the lady turned 
to her next-door neighbour and said, 
“T don’t know how it is, but I always 
sneeze in the sun.” The lady who was 
thus addressed, was relieved to find a 
subject of conversation provided, and she 
at once replied, “ Do you really? And is 
it not awful when you want to sneeze and 
can’t?” Whereupon a third party, finding 
sociability beginning, remarked with some 
zest, “‘ Sometimes I sneeze and sneeze, and 
can’t stop.” Then the first lady, scarcely 
heeding the varied experiences of her sisters, 
brought back the discussion to the mystery 
of her own creation by saying, “ And the 
funny thing with me is that when I have a 
cold, I never sneeze at all.” Then the subject 
seemed to be exhausted, silence reigned 
once more, and we almost wished some- 
one would sneeze again, to relieve the 
awkward situation. It was a bad start, 
and I felt that something outside of our- 
selves was needed to set the conversation 
on a high level. That would be the 
advantage of forms ; they would sound the 
note on which subsequent conversations 
should continue. Now, if these ideas of 
mine are anything more than idle fancies, 
it will be obvious that they apply especially 
to occasions where conversation is more 
or less public, and is between mere casual 
acquaintances. ‘The real cause of con- 
versation in many circles is simply 
because silence is felt to be awkward, 
and any remark, however fatuous, is 
considered better than an_ inability 
to speak at all. When such is the 
case it is surely better to have “an 
order of conversation” provided for us. 
Emerson said “ Mankind is as indolent as 
it dares to be,” and we might in many cases 
Say it is also as silent. We talk because 
we have not the courage to hold our peace. 
And herein lies the difference between 
public and private intercourse. With some 
of us are not our most valued friends those 
with whom we can be silent, who make no 
demands on our powers of conversation, 
who themselves exercise by their presence 
alone a restful influence? ‘Talk if it comes 
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is spontaneous, extempore: here most cer- 
tainly the demand for form is non-existent. 
Amniel said that there are men who “ have 
no instinct of contemplation,” and these are 
certainly not the best talkers. 


One of the most interesting functions 
of the month will be the visit of the King 
and Queen to Edinburgh, and the holding 
of a Court at Holyrood Palace. This will 
be an event.in the history, at least, of 
Scotland. No building is fuller of great 
memories than Holyrood, but she has 
stood for many years living on the story of 
her past, only waking up annually for just 
the space of one week, when the Lord 
Commissioner—“‘a kind of state sove- 
reign—sits among stage courtiers ; a coach 
and six and clattering escort come and go 
before the gate; at night the windows are 
lighted up, and its near neighbours, the 
workmen, may dance in their own houses 
to the palace music.” So wrote Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and when he adds that 
“the Palace of Holyrood has been left 
aside in the growth of Edinburgh, and 
stands grey and silent in a workmen’s 
quarter, and among breweries and gas- 
works,” we understand a little why the 
Court has for so many years been held 
here only by deputy. But now the King, 
with that fine sense which he possesses 
of the duties attaching to his position as 
Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, has 
determined to hold a Court himself in the 
Palace of his predecessors, and to preserve 
something of that continuity of greatness 
which such a building deserves. There 
will indeed be high jinks in Edinburgh if 
the King carries out his intention. No 
city in the Kingdom is so adapted for great 
functions of this kind. Princes Street 
approximates more closely to a Paris 
boulevard than any other thoroughfare in 
the two Islands. It seems always en féte, 
and the visitors and passers-by are bent on 
pleasure rather than work. Few cities 
combine more picturesquely the new with 
the old, and in spite of the North British 
Railway it has suffered less in appearance 
from the. modern architect than most 
towns. I am always especially impressed 
by the bearing of the typical Edinburgh resi- 
dent. He walks down Princes Street with the 
evident consciousness that he is somebody 
of consequence, and if you challenge him 
on this point he will tell you why; it is 
because he is a citizen of the finest capital 
in Europe. Indeed, when I meet an 
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Edinburgh citizen of this kind taking his 
constitutional down Princes Street I am half 
inclined to go boldly up to him and say 
“Excuse me, sir, but are you anybody of 
importance?” That of course was the 
question put by Theodore Hook to a 
passer-by in a street in London who 
seemed to Hook to look conscious of 
greatness. Even the Edinburgh tradesmen 
in their dealings with you cannot disguise 
their feeling of superiority. I was once in 
Edinburgh for a few days, and I had 
occasion to visit three days in succession a 
barber’s shop. Now an Edinburgh hair- 
dresser, unlike his English brothers, is 
usually a silent individual, and it was not 
until my third visit that he felt it was safe 
to speak to me. The Scotch are notoriously 
suspicious of strangers. He asked me 
what I thought of Edinburgh, and courtesy 
and love of truth alike compelled me to 
say words of appreciation of the beautiful 
city, while to emphasise my praise I spoke 
of the disadvantages of London as com- 
pared with her northern sister. But the 
Scottish barber honestly felt his superiority 
—he nodded his head approvingly to all 
that I said, and he summed up the 
situation gravely as follows: “ Nae doot, 


nae doot, it’s against London being sae faur 


sooth.” This I thought magnificent ; it 
it was a point of view I had never realised, 
and I have endeavoured since to argue it 
out in Fleet Street and Pall Mall, but with 
little success. If the Court visits Holy- 
rood, we may expect perhaps some day 
to hear that the Tower has been selected 
to take, in London, the place of Bucking- 
ham Palace. In the case both of Holy- 
rood and of the Tower one condition is the 
same, viz., the character of the surround- 
ing population. Both buildings are in the 
poorer quarters of their respective cities, 
and I have no doubt this fact has 
seized the imagination of the King. Like 
the Shunamite woman, he would say: “I 
dwell among my own people.” Princes 
Street and the Castle will lionise, entertain 
him, and follow him in procession; but the 
High Street, Canongate, and Cowgate 
population he will dwell among, and they 
will hold their heads for a week as high as 
their wealthier neighbours of the New 
Town. I hope it is also true that the King 
is going to Ireland. Dublin has suffered 
even more than Edinburgh from the long 
continued absences of the Court. She 
has not quite the same satisfaction in 
her past as Edinburgh: she has felt more 
keenly the neglect and the slights on her 
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position which have been her fate, and she 
is conscious in a very painful way of being 
treated as “the poor relation.” She has 
not the individual attractiveness of Edin- 
burgh, as regards position and architecture, 
but she has a Bay, and —yes, let an Anglo- 
Saxon acknowledge it—the most beautiful 
girls in the three kingdoms. A Court in 
Dublin might not be historically so 
interesting as one held in Edinburgh, but 
who can doubt which would produce the 
more beautiful women ! 


I have been reading a very powerful, but 
somewhat depressing book, “ The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” by George 
Gissing. Everybody who knows the novels 
of Mr. Gissing will recognise this book as 
largely autobiographical, at least as far as 
the study of the temperament of the hero is 
concerned. For Mr. Gissing’s studies in 
human nature have usually been of a sad, 
almost morbid kind, and his pictures of 
the lives of the middle-class poor are quite 
relentless in their faithfulness to fact. In 
so many of his stories the characters 
simply decline and fall: there is no re- 
demption for any of them ; everybody goes 
from bad to worse, and nothing is cleared 
up; the end comes, as it does too often in 
real life, with the skein still hopelessly 
tangled. But Mr. Gissing has a style, and 
he writes not as a mocker of the frailties 
and weaknesses of men and women, but as 
an evident sympathiser with the tragedy 
involved in their struggles against fate. 
Henry Ryecroft is certainly George Gissing 
in temperament, and we have in these 
private papers his views and meditations on 
things in general. Here is a man who for 
thirty years had toiled with his pen in 
London, who for the greater part of that 
time had lived in comparative poverty, and 
who at fifty years of age came in for a 
legacy of £300 a year, which to him meant 
rest from labour, and for the first time real 
enjoyment of life. He strikes us as an 
overtired man, whose vitality is low, and 
who has lost in the course of his struggles 
most of his early ideas and enthusiasms, 
save the love of Nature and of books. He 
retires to the country to enjoy silence, 
solitude, and his own thoughts. And these 
are most suggestive and interesting. In 
particular, his regrets for his lost youth will 
find many sympathisers. ‘‘ Without seeking 
for Utopia, think what a man’s youth might 
be. I suppose not one in every thousand 
uses half the possibilities of natural joy and 
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delightful effort which lie in those years 
between seventeen and seven-and-twenty. 
All but all men have to look back upon 
beginnings of life deformed and discoloured 
by necessity, accident, wantonness.” I think 
such a reflection is perhaps the exaggeration 
incidental to a morbid temperament, but I 
do hold that- the age between seventeen 
and twenty-seven is not accompanied with 
so much real enjoyment of life as the 
years that follow after. There is during 
that period, in many persons’ lives, more 
ennui, more weariness of life, than in 
later life. And there is a very satisfac- 
tory reason for this. The most miser- 
able man is he who has no confidence 
in his own powers—and confidence comes 
with experience. In early youth we are 
often rendered extremely unhappy because 
we are unaware of our own limitations; we 
take up this study and that pursuit; we 
flounder here and there, and come some 
dreadful croppers. But with experience 
comes ease, lightness of touch, the know- 
ledge of what we can do and what we 
cannot do, and we throw overboard much 
of the useless lumber which weighed us 
down and depressed us so in early man- 
hood. 


The natural result is that when we, 
who have more optimistic temperaments 
than Henry Ryecroft, indulge in retrospec- 


tion, we can almost say we feel younger 
than we did twenty years ago. It is a relief 
to some of us to have got rid of that 
incubus which weighs down youth, viz., 
the burden of our future. We do not 
regret seventeen to twenty-seven, for we 
would not exchange it with our present age 
unless we secured with it the lessons we 
have learnt from experience. We most cer- 
tainly refuse to join with Henry Ryecroft 
in seeking the shelter of the shelf at 
fifty years of age. And against that con- 
sciousnes§ which seemed uppermost in his 
mind of the futility of things we place the 
fine saying of Augustus Hare after years of 
suffering: “Is life worth living ?—Yes, to 
the very dregs.” 

But Henry Ryecroft kept his love of 
Nature and of books to the end, and for 
this reason he was a man of fine feeling 
and character. His love of English scenery 
was intense, and one taste I at least 
share with him, viz., his love of county 
guides and maps. I think one of the 
pleasantest occupations in May is sketch- 
ing out all the possible and impossible 
tours that can be made from the data 
supplied by time-books and guide-books. 
A new continental time-book at this time 
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of year is more productive of eager anti- 
cipations to me than an uncut novel or 
book of poems; it is as suggestive to 
me as my Wordsworth, my Browning, or 
my Tennyson; for it tells me of earthly 
paradises and how to get them; of sea and 
river, and cathedral and mountain, and 
even the figures which mark the different 
stoppages — why, they babble of green 
fields. It is excellent reading. ‘There is 
nothing in the world of books which so 
distinguishes “The Passing Hour” as the 
improvement, in a literary sense, of county 
guides. But the time-book still deals 
simply with the raw material, and one must 
have imagination to turn its prose into 
poetry. It is so often inaccurate that a 
little literary grace introduced with its mis- 
leading information would gild the pill for 
bewildered travellers. 


Among the spring announcements of 
the publishers, I notice that Messrs. 
Routledge and Sons have seized upon an 
excellent idea for a new series of volumes. 
They call it “ Half-Forgotten Books: a 
Collection of Works, mainly Fiction, which 
from one reason or another have been 
suffered to go Out of Print.” The fault 
that I find with most of the series that are 
now in the market is that for the most 
part they confine themselves to well-known 
books, and little attempt is made by the 
respective editors to go outside well-beaten 
publishing tracks. The late Professor 
Henry Morley devoted a great portion of 
his “ Universal Library” and his “ National 
Library” to neglected corners of English 
literature, but he has had no successor. 
One of the half-forgotten books in Messrs. 
Routledge’s series is to be “The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,” by Mrs. Radcliffe. This 
lady had once a great reputation. She was 
practically the founder of the sensational 
novel, but her fame was short-lived. Even 
a few years after her death it was written 
of her: 


O Radcliffe thou once wert the charmer 
Of girls who sat reading all night : 
Thy heroes were striplings in armour, 
Thy heroines damsels in white :— 
But past are thy terrible touches. 


Sir Walter Scott succeeded her as “the 
great enchanter,” and it will be curious to 
notice whether the modern fiction reader 
will now regard Mrs. Radcliffe’s work with 
any but an antiquarian interest—for her 
touches are indeed terrible. 
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DOWDEN 


By CLEMENT SHORTER 


ROFESSOR EDWARD DOWDEN, 
who was born in Cork on May 3rd, 
1843, has the least suggestion about him of 
what is frequently called a “Cork man.” 
The qualities of vivacity, geniality and 
bubbling humour which an Englishman 
who has been to the south of Ireland usually 
associates with the inhabitants of that 
fairest part of the Emerald Isle can 
scarcely be associated with the Trinity 
College professor. Dr. Dowden has many 
distinguished qualities, but assuredly not 
these. He is indeed one of the most 
/earned men in the three kingdoms ; in fact, 
I think that it is rather a shame that he 
should have stopped short with a pro- 
fessorship of English Literature at Trinity 
College, Dublin, while in other branches 
of learning Dublin has sent its young pro- 
fessors to the greater glories of the English 
universities. There is probably no writer 
of our time whose grasp of literature is 
more thorough than Dr. Dowden’s. One 
may take him on many sides and never 
find him to fail, and in fact I count him 
as pre-eminently the specialist on four great 
European authors of quite separate 
characteristics. 

He is a brilliant student of Shakspeare, 
and has probably given us more fresh and 
original ideas upon that subject than any 
other Shakspeare scholar. He cultivates 
none of the nonsense known by all real 
students of literatureas the Bacon-Shakspeare 
craze. His theory that Shakspeare wrote 
distinctive plays at distinctive epochs of 
his life, the period of early manhood, of 
middle age, of serene later life, is well 
expressed. This theory, I take it, is 
sound, and in “Shakspeare: His Mind and 
Art,” and his Shakspeare Primer, Pro- 
fessor Dowden has brought much genuine 
learning and brilliant writing in support of 
his theory. 

I find him even better as a literary 
student when treating of Goethe. Here 
again he has a_ colossal subject and 
“Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister,” “Goethe 
and the French Revolution,” ‘Goethe 
in Italy,” and “Goethe’s Friendship with 
Schiller” are topics successively passed in 
review with illuminating force. There is 
infinite vigour and wisdom in his essays 
on the great German poet, the greatest 
literary figure of the modern world. 
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The third subject in which Professor 
Dowden excels has been that of Words- 
worth. I take it that in one essay and 
another he has said truer and sounder 
things about Wordsworth than any other 
critic, and he said them before most of 
the latter-day critics— before even Mat- 
thew Arnold, for example. With regard to 
Wordsworth also, a word of commendation 
may be given, in that he is one of two men 
now living who has a thorough competence 
to deal with the intricate and difficult sub- 
ject of Wordsworth’s text. I once had the 
privilege of being the guest of the professor 
in Dublin, and he showed me his copy of 
Dr. Knight’s “ Wordsworth.” The book was 
simply crowded with corrections, for, as 
everyone knows, Dr. Knight is as inaccu- 
rate a student of literature as Professor 
Dowden is a sound and accurate one. It 
was a grave misfortune that the editing of 
a definite edition of Wordsworth should not 
have fallen upon Dr. Dowden or upon 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, for these alone 
among students of literature have any 
competence for the task. There were in 
earlier days three such students, and I wish 
I had space here to pay a tribute to the 
splendid learning and fine taste for litera- 
ture of my friend, the late Mr. Dykes 
Campbell—but that is another story. 

Lastly, all students associate Dr. Dow- 
den’s name with yet a fourth of the great 
literary figures of the world—Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Professor Dowden undertook a 
difficult task when he engaged to write the 
authorised “ Life of Shelley.” Shelley had 
become a kind of shuttlecock of fortune. 
A large section of the community had 
undertaken to establish that his life was 
as beautiful as his verse. Another large 
section were of opinion that, whatever the 
merits of his verse, his life was open to the 
severest stricture. Into the hands of 
Professor Dowden was given a vast mass of 
unpublished material in the possession of 
the late Lady Shelley. Professor Dowden 
had to please Lady Shelley, who was the 
blindest of hero worshippers, and I imagine 
that the absolute condition of his book was 
that there should be nothing in it that 
would give offence to that charming 
woman, for all of us who met Lady Shelley 
found her singularly charming. Then 
he had to please his own conscience, 
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and no man could be more at the 
opposite pole of intellectual outlook than 
Dr. Dowden. Shelley, the rebel, exhorting 
the Irish to rise; Shelley, the enthusiastic 
radical; Shelley, the hater of Southey— 
every view he held was the opposite of the 
views of his biographer. Hence a com- 
promise, but all the same the “ Life of 
Shelley” is a book that is full of 
interest and charm. Over many aspects 
of Shelley’s life I cannot profess to find 
Professor Dowden altogether satisfactory, 
but he has given us a standard life of 
one of our greatest poets, a book that 
cannot be superseded now. 

I have thus named four writers upon 
whom Professor Dowden has specialised : 
Shakspeare, Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley. There is yet a fifth upon whom 
he is our most distinguished living 
authority, and that is Southey. His “ Life 
of Southey,” in the “English Men of 
Letters” Series, is perhaps the most 
brilliant book he has yet written, but I 
am not quite sure that it was worth while 
writing a brilliant book about Southey. 

When all this is said, one has given 
but a very vague impression of the im- 
mense area covered by Professor Dowden’s 
essays, of his stupendous learning. Some 
of his essays on “The Scientific Move- 
ment and Literature,” on “The French 
Revolution and English Literature,” 
“The ‘Transcendental Movement and 
Literature,” “Tennyson and Browning,” 
indicate splendid erudition and _ infinite 
suggestiveness for the literary student, and 
his volumes on “Nineteenth Century 
Literature” for the Macmillans and on 
“French Literature ”for Mr. Heinemann 
indicate his great talent for co-ordinating 
his knowledge. But I think I have said 
enough to show that Professor Dowden’s 
place in the literary movement of his 
time is a very distinctive and a very 
honourable one. 
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J. M. BARRIE 


By J. H. BARRON 


WELL-KNOWN playwright is said to 
A intensify the reality of his characters 
by manipulating upon a miniature stage a 
set of mannikins, dressed for the personages 
in the play on which he is engaged. Were 
it not that Mr. (the author speedily emerged 
from the medico-literary prefix) Barrie’s 
dramatic talent has no need of such stimu- 
lus, his attitude of aloofness towards his 
creations might lead one to believe that 
they stood as puppets on the desk before 
him. : 

To us they are as real as only book- 
people can be, but their maker is under no 
illusions as to the source of their life, and 
this leads him to deal rather arbitrarily 
with them at times. Thus “Sentimental 
Tommy” grows on us through two bulky 
volumes, and for all his waywardness we 
love him, but the strings of the fantoccino 
become tangled, Tommy is left hanging 
from the spike, and the reader rebels 
against one of the most revolting deaths in 
fiction. On the other hand this indepen- 


dence enables Mr. Barrie to handle subjects 
which another would not attempt without 


certain failure. ‘“ Margaret Ogilvy,” chal- 
lenging countless risks, was admittedly 
perfect, and this in spite of the cardinal 
dramatic law 
“ne pueros coram populo,” 

the force of which is not abated though 
the position of the characters be reversed. 
What again shall we say of the latest and 
least deniable work of genius, “ The Little 
White Bird,” in which Mr. Barrie’s self is 
the marionette? A little white bird flies 
about the eaves of many homes, but the 
master of the house does not speak of it 
and thinks of it as seldom as he can. Yet 
the intimacy of the subject impairs not, but 
enhances, the merit of the fiction. 

This power of detaching himself from 
characters which engross the reader is 
probably the secret of Mr. Barrie’s stepping 
so surely in the misty ways of pathos. The 
“Tragedy of a Mud House” in “ The 
Little Minister” is perfect to the silencing 
of criticism, yet a single slip would have 
made it the very “caul’ kail” so indefati- 
gably re-hotted for our consumption by 
others. 

If his humour was sometime less sure, 
it must have been due to his mistaking 
his audience. Nearly every page of the 


Thrumology shines with a quiet, kindly 
irony which somehow or other proved 
neither a stumbling-block to the Jews nor 
foolishness to the Greeks, to whom it must 
have come at first as a strange exotic. 
This is the better part of Mr. Barrie’s 
humour ; translated into a foreign medium 
it becomes the extraordinary fun of 
“Better Dead.” But the heavy-handed 
pleasantry of “ My Lady Nicotine,” with 
its fatal suggestion of the best-written 
advertisement in fiction, was _ inferior 
Jeromesque, the fruit of a peculiar season 
in English prose-writing. Future critics 
would probably have been able to ascribe 
the treatise to “ A friend (?) of Barrie” had 
not something of the master emerged on 
the final page in the picture of the retired 
smoker listening to the tapping of his 
neighbour’s pipe through the party-wall. 

This same dramatic power made real to 
eyes, which had never seen their like, the 
eminently national worthies of Thrums— 
the Haggarts, the Hobarts, and the Dows. 
Strangely enough, the instinct of the 
theatre has found but rare embodiment in 
a people which, instead of speech, uses 
expression as the Neapolitans use gesture. 
Yet Mr. Barrie wrote plays without essay or 
experiment, and more wonderful still, has 
proceeded from “ Walker, London,” to the 
“ Admirable Crichton” with never a pause 
on the road. 

Of all his natural endowments his ability 
to learn quickly has served him best. If 
Mr. Barrie ever had any trouble with that 
bugbear of the literary Scot, “shall” or 
“will,” he overcame it long ago; he mended 
his dialect early, and left off writing “I 
sepad” for “TI’se uphaud”; his “bilby” 
and “silvendy ” are now no longer like cur- 
rants in the bun, only put there to be picked 
out, but have all the homogeneity of the 
raisins with the plum-pudding. His “Mary 
Abingers,” too, are more at their ease 
or they fidget less when Mr. Barrie is 
looking, and his horizon is thereby doubled. 

From the essayist of Thrums to the 
author of “The Little White Bird,” and 
the two most successful simultaneous plays 
on the London stage is a long journey, 
and yet Mr. Barrie refrains from politics, 
from the British Academy, and from knight- 
hood. If you do not see why this is inevit- 
ably so, he will stand a second reading. 
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THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 


remarkable power of 
adaptation in Mr. Bryce which has 
helped him to become a power in the State 


HERE is a 


as well as in the world of letters. Belong- 
ing to that class of philosophical and 
political thinkers of which Mr. John 


Morley and Professor Goldwin Smith are 
eminent types, he has never, like so many 
other distinguished men of the species, 
impaired his influence with his countrymen 
by symptoms of a narrow, or a fanatical, or 
an impracticably doctrinaire cast of mind. 
As a general rule the thoughts and opinions 
of men of Mr. Bryce’s stamp make a 
valuable leaven in public life ; but the men 
themselves are indifferently adapted for 
office, and power brings them little increase 
of reputation. Mr. Bryce, however, has so 
conducted himself in connection with public 
affairs that none could feel alarm at seeing 
an important department of. State en- 
trusted to him. ‘The reason is, probably, 
that Mr. Bryce’s intelligence is not, like 
that of most men of philosophic and scien- 
tific cast of mind, limited to a particular 
order of thought, but is highly versatile and 
prehensile of everything that comes in its 
way. This many-sidedness may involve 
some loss of power. Mr. Bryce has not im- 
pressed himself upon the imagination of his 
countrymen with the force of Mr. John 
Morley, for instance; but his weight is 
greater from appearing rather as the advo- 
cate than as the incarnation of ideas. 

Mr. Bryce’s versatility is sufficiently 
attested by the character of his principal 
writings. His first conspicuous appear- 
ance, in the prize essay which subsequently 
formed the basis of his great work on the 
“Holy Roman Empire,” was in the character 
of the philosophical historian who is more 
interested in the institutions of a country, 
and the ideas out of which these grow, than 
in the picturesque and dramatic incidents of 
the nation’s external life. Then he appeared 
as a traveller, and gave to the world in 
1877 a valuable account of Transcaucasia, 
enlivened with personal interest by the 
narrative of a memorable ascent of Mount 
Ararat. For some years previous to this 
expedition he had been Professor of Civil 
Law at Oxford, and his next important 
work combined the political thinker and 
the traveller. “The American Common- 
wealth” (1888) established Mr. Bryce’s 
reputation as a second Tocqueville, and 
took rank as a classic no less in the United 
States than in Great Britain. Here the 
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political thinker preponderated over the 
traveller ; but the position was reversed in 
his next leading work, “Impressions of 
South Africa” (1897), republished with 
important additions in 1899. Looking back 
to this book after all the excitement of the 
events which succeeded its publication, it is 
refreshing to find so much moderation and 
impartiality, while we cannot help re- 
marking that there is much in it which 
renders Mr. Bryce’s subsequent attitude 
on the South African question a matter of 
some surprise. Party allegiance no doubt 
counts for much ; there are #do/a fori in a 
sense different to that intended by Bacon. 
However this may be, and in whatever 
measure Mr. Bryce’s work may have been 
superseded by recent transactions, it cannot 
be too strongly recommended on account 
of its admirable spirit to all who may take 
part in South African affairs. It is more- 
over very entertaining reading, and the 
descriptive passages indicate unusual 
graphic power. 

Mr. Bryce’s literary reputation, neverthe- 
less, will mainly rest upon his “ Holy 
Roman Empire” and his “ American 
Commonwealth.” The former, an agreeable 
blending of disquisition with narrative, 
traces the extraordinary effects of the work- 
ing of Roman imperial ideas in their 
adaptation to medieval conditions when 
universal monarchy was admitted in 
principle, though it could never be 
reduced to practice. There can be no 
greater testimony to the grandeur of the 
ancient Roman empire, and the extent to 
which it had impressed the imaginations of 
men ; while the idea was greatly promoted 
by the parallel existence of a_ spiritual 
power, not only claiming universal domin- 
ion, but to a great extent actually realising 
its claim. “The American Common- 
wealth,” nevertheless, has a nearer interest 
for readers of the present day; and our 
literature has probably no other example of 
such thoroughly candid and searching a scru- 
tiny into all the chief phases of the political 
and social life of another nation. It will 
long remain the manual of the intelligent 
student of American affairs, while the rapid 
mutations of that mobile society must some 
day call for new treatment. When this 
happens Mr. Bryce’s book will still remain 
as a model for the expositors of the future. 
In 1901, he collected his historical and 
philosophical essays, detached contributions 
frequently of great value. 
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Mr. Bryce belongs to the strenuous race 
of North Ireland. Born at Belfast, May 
roth, 1838, he was educated at Glasgow 
High School and University, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He has sat in Parlia- 
ment since 1880, and has been Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and President of 
the Board of Trade. Though a useful 
minister, he has perhaps shone rather as a 
senator, and the more so the more political 
exigencies have allowed him to assume the 
position of an impartial arbiter befitting his 
character and the nature of his literary 
pursuits. The list of valuable improve- 
ments which he has promoted would be a 
long one; it is to be hoped that he may 
yet be able to effect much for the study of 
history as a public object and national 
duty, both in his parliamentary capacity 
and as a member of the new British 


Academy, of which he is so distinguished 
an ornament. 
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NCE upon a time there lived a wood- 
cutter in the middle of a_ great 
forest. He had a family of nine sons, 
and times were so hard and food of any 
kind so scarce that the day came when 
not even the barest necessities of life, 
not even a hunk of black bread with a 
rind of milk-cheese could be procured 
for each. 

Indeed, when they came in to get 
their one meal that day there were only 
nine portions laid out, though there were 
of course ten in all. The wood-cutter 
threw up his hands in despair. 

“Tt is impossible to live like this any 
longer,” he said. “One of you at least 
must go out into the world and find his 
own living.” 

The eight elder sons looked at each 
other with meaning glances. They had 
foreseen this coming, and, being all 
extremely unadventurous and selfish, they 
had agreed among themselves that when 
the time came, they would prevail upon 
their father to send Karl, who was the 
youngest, and too foolish—they thought— 
to mind being cast upon the great wide 
world. So that, after their father had 
spoken, they all murmured together : 

“Karl must go!” 


“But Karl is so stupid,” said the 
woodcutter. 
“Very stupid,” they agreed; “that is 


why he must go.” 
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They thought that whoever went was 
pretty sure to perish for want of food, or 
be killed by some wild beast, anyhow, 
and it seemed to them that the stupidest 
had better suffer. 

Karl, who had been waiting abstractedly, 
without taking his place at the table, 
like the others, blushed to hear himself 
so described and looked distressed. But 
when his father turned and said: “ Well, 
Karl, are you ready to go out?” he 
answered at once that he was ready. 
His eight brothers pretended that it 
showed his good sense to be so willing, 
but secretly they thought him all the more 
a fool. 

“Shall I start at once?” asked poor 
Karl. 

“Wait, my son,” said the wood-cutter. 
“T cannot permit you to go without one 
gift”; and he went to the cupboard and 
took out two things, one a silver piece and 
the other an old blunt axe that he had 
picked up one day far out in the forest, 
but had never had the enterprise to clean 
and sharpen. Wood-cutters are apt to 
grow dulled and unenterprising, which 
accounts perhaps for their poverty. 

“Which of the two do you choose, 
Karl?” he asked. 

Now the brothers all supposed that 
Karl would ask for the silver piece, as 
they would have done themselves, and 
they were about to protest against his 
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having it. But, in truth, Karl never 
thought of asking for it. 

“Tt will be useful to them,” he re- 
flected—“ if the worst comes to the 
worst, for with it they can buy bread 
for many days. As for me, who am 
going out into the world, I shall not 
need money. But an axe, even if it is 
blunt, will be very useful. Besides, it 
can be sharpened.” 

So Karl chose the axe, and put it in 
his belt, and shortly afterwards set out 
into the world. 

All that afternoon he _ tramped 
through the forest, and a little before 
sunset he came to the end of that 
portion of it with which he was familiar. 
He sat down then, under a_ great 
branching elm, and unstrapped his axe. 

“JT will polish it before I go any 
further,” he said; “then I shall be 
ready for anything.” 

It was not an easy matter polishing 
the axe. It was blunt and rusty and 
covered with dirt, but Karl had perse- 


verance, and he scraped and rubbed and 
ground till the sun went under and the 


dusk came down like a curtain. But 
Karl was hardly aware of that, so 
brightly was the axe beginning to shine. 
And he went on polishing till it was 
like a mirror. 

“There!” he said aloud, well-pleased. 

He was not a little astonished when 
the axe immediately answered : 

“True, I am well polished, Friend 
Karl. Better than I have been polished 
for many years.” 

Karl stared hard at the axe. 

“Was it really you who spoke?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered the Axe. “I am the 
Magical Axe, you see. And anyone who 
takes the trouble to polish me properly, 
can see by looking at me more than he 
could see with a hundred eyes.” 

“That is very wonderful,” said Karl. 
“T’m glad I’ve worked so hard.” 

“It’s. the only way,” said the Axe. 
“And remember that if you forget to 
keep-me polished, you will see no better 
than any ordinary person.” 
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“T’ll remember,” said Karl. 

Just as he spoke, there came a sort of 
whirr of wings, and the elm under which 
he sat swayed up and down violently. 

“What on earth is that?” said Karl. 

“Look at me!” said the Axe. 

Very obediently Karl looked, and was 
grateful that he had done so. For by its 
reflection he saw as follows: On the top 
bough of the elm were perched four 
speckled owls, harnessed to a car that 
seemed to be built, wheels and all, out 
of cobwebs. Their little amber eyes 
were awake and fiery in the night, and 
they breathed stertorously. In the car 
itself sat a wizard. Karl knew that it 
was a wizard, because he was muffled up 
and gnashed his teeth. While Karl 
looked and shrunk into the shelter of the 
tree-trunk, there came a wave of shadow 
over the starlight (for the stars were 
hurrying now to secure their shining 
places), and, lo and behold, a witch 
sailed up to the elm-top on a bitted 
broomstick. 

Karl almost laughed, for her strange 
steed sawed up and down in the air, 
arching its neck like one of those wooden 
caterpillars that creep along, joint by 
joint : 

“Thunder and pigs!” she cried to the 
Wizard, and her voice was like the wind 
in some sea-attic. ‘“ What are you doing 
here ?” 

“T’m out for an airing,” 
Wizard cautiously. 

“Looking for a new Princess, I’ll be 
bound ; ha—ha—ha !” 

The broomstick twisted its head at 
each of these horrid laughs and caracoled 
quaintly. The Wizard laughed also. 

“Perhaps I am,” he said. You've 
heard, I daresay, that the Princess 
Violetta has been carried off from 
Landamor, and the King offers her hand 
in marriage to anyone who will find her 
and bring her back?” 

The Witch nodded, and the Wizard 
went on: 

“Those who search will have to look 
in my castle; he-—he! I’ve got 
her.” 


said the 











“Safe enough, I suppose?” said the 
Witch. 

“A hundred princes couldn’t find 
her,” said the Wizard. 

The Witch cackled at this like a rain- 
pelted drake, and then cried farewell, and 
whipped off into the darkness. Presently, 
too, between the starlight and _ tree- 
tops, with curious swaddled flight, the 
little owls moved off, driven: by the 
Wizard. Karl was left alone with his axe, 

“T must go and rescue this Princess,” he 
said. “Will 
you show me 
the way to his 
castle, dear 
axe ?” 

And imme- 
diately a little 
path through 
the forest be- 
came clear, and 
Karl followed 
it. It was not, 
however, until 
the third night 
that he came 
to the castle, 
and when he 
saw it, his 
heart sank. It 
was a_ great 
black __battle- 
mented pile, 
girt about with 
a moat where 
water - lilies 
grew thick and 
large over stagnant waters. Some wind- 
stung willows moaned and rustled on 
the banks, and the moat itself was 
still, for the lilies grew so close that the 
night-wind could not disturb the water, 
and only an eel or snaky pike could 
have made its way between the stems. 
No lights gleamed from the windows of 
the castle; there was no sound of any 
watchman, nor was there a bridge where- 
by the moat could be crossed. 

Karl looked at the axe. 

“Over the water-lilies,” it said, as 
plain as words could speak. 





The third night he came to the castle, and 
when he saw it, his heart sank. 
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“The very thing,” said Karl. 
So he went down to the brim of the 
moat with its swollen waters, and stepped 
on to the flat leaves of the lilies. Up 
and down they swayed, down and up, 
and once Karl thought that he must 
surely sink into the ooze. But up came 
the lily-leaf, enabling him to step to the 
next, until by slow degrees he came to 
the portal. A great rusty bell hung there, 
and Karl set it jangling. In a moment 
the gate swung back on creaking hinges 
and Karl 
stepped inside. 
“Aha, aha!” 
Karl found 
that he was 
face to face 
withthe Wizard 
in the court- 
yard of the 
castle He 
felt not a little 
frightened, 
but remem- 
bering that he 
had with him 
his trusty Axe, 
he felt en- 
couraged, and 
faced the 
Wizard with a 
simple smile. 
“Te w wet 
work crossing 
by the lilies,” 
he remarked. 


Now Karl 


looked so young and guileless that the 
Wizard was taken aback. He _ had 
expected to see some fiery prince in 
search of the lost Princess, and he was 
quite prepared to turn any such into 
a bird or a fish. But plainly Karl was 
not a prince. 

“Who are you?” the Wizard asked. 

“ A wood-cutter,” said Karl. “Can I 
cut wood for you?” 

The Wizard reflected. A boy about 
the place to draw water and cut wood 
might be useful, he thought, and could 
do noharm. So he assumed a ferocious 
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aspect, with which he was wont to terrify 
people, and said: 

“ Now that you’ve dared to come here, 
boy, you'll have to work, for you will 
never go out alive unless you do. Come 
with me.” Karl saluted and shouldered 
his axe, while the Wizard led him into 





. 


Kari found himself face to face with 
the Wizard, 


the castle by a back-door, and showed 
him a corner where he might sleep. 

“One thing,” said the Wizard, “you 
will do at your peril, and that is to 
enter the Hall of Statues.” 

All that night Karl slept peacefully, for 
he was very tired, and the next day the 
Wizard kept him chopping wood. But 
at sunset the Wizard entered his owl-car 
and drove off into the twilight. Then 
Karl took a taper and went through the 
castle. He was going to find the 
Princess Violetta. Very astonished the 
Wizard would have been to see the 
simple-looking youth walk straight to the 
very Hall of Statues that he had for- 
bidden. And to tell the truth Karl was 


also very astonished when he got there. 
Nothing in the shape of a princess was 
to be seen. The hall itself was gloomy 
and bare, except for a double row of 
statues down the centre, each standing on 
its own pedestal. They were all made 
to represent women, cold and very beauti- 
ful ; but they were statues. 

“But where is Princess Violetta?” 
Karl had almost got to the end of the 
left row when he put the question to his 
axe, and then he started. The last statue, 
which was more beautiful than any of 
the others, was moving its eyes. 

“That is Violetta,” said the Axe. 

Then Karl realised that each of these 
statues was a princess whom the Wizard 
had doomed to stand there in stone for 
ever. As he gazed, full of indignation 
against the cruel wretch, a placard at the 
end of the hall caught his eye. It ran 
thus : 

“A circle drawn with this chalk round 
cach pedestal will bring the princesses to 
life.” 

A box of chalk lay on the floor. Karl 
seized it, and ran hastily to the Princess 
Violetta, and drew a white circle about 
her. Then he stood up and waited. For 
a little there was no sign. Then like a 
breath of west wind through hawthorn 
trees, a sigh passed through her, and her 
tongue leapt suddenly to freedom : 

“Thank you, Prince,” she said. 

Karl wished to say that he was no 
prince, but Violetta was so lovely that he 
could do nothing but gaze at her. He 
thought her more lovely than anyone he 
had ever seen. ‘True, he had not seen 
many maidens, having lived in the middle 
of a forest all his life. But the truth is 
that Violetta was the most lovely princess 
that has ever lived. Her hair was like 
golden flowers, and she was tall and slen- 
der as a young larch, and her lips were 
cherry red, and her eyes bluer and more 
unfathomable than the sea. So Karl could 
do nothing but gaze at her, and while he 
gazed, and Violetta faintly blushed to be 
so looked at, there came from outside the 
crack of a whip, followed by the droning 
screech of owls. 
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“Ah!” cried Violetta in despair. 
“The Wizard is returning. Quick, there 
is only one way! Get the bottle that is 
in the cellar, and pour it over him. I 
will pretend to be still a statue!” 

Karl hastened off to the cellar pretty 
quickly, and.as he went, he heard the 
Wizard entering. But the cellar was at 
the other side of the castle, so that he 
knew there was no chance of the Wizard 
seeing him. Already he was descending 
a long flight of steps that seemed to go 
down under the earth, and musty smells 
rose up and the walls were wet with 
slime. 

Soon his taper showed him that he 
had reached the cellar door, and he 
turned the handle and entered. Click! 
Something fell heavily on his head with 
a metallic ring. Half-dazed, Karl dropped 
the taper, and it went out with a 
hiss on the wet floor. Again some- 
thing fell from the roof and hit 
him—then again and again—click 
—click—click! The whole place 
was alive with creatures that 
crawled and gave out a ringing 
sound, and Karl’s_ head reeled. 
Just as he felt ready to faint, he 
looked at his axe, and it showed 
the bottle standing in the centre 
of a hideous vault. Next moment 
he had seized and uncorked it, 
and at that a curious thing 
happened. For Karl could see 
now that the vault was filled with 
black-beetles as large as _ rats, 
whose gleaming sheaths were harder 
than armour. But they were in a 
panic now, and Karl perceived that 
what they feared was the contents 
of the bottle, some of which had 
been spilled. Where the stuff fell 
the beetles scurried away on steely 
legs, and if it reached them at 
all, they turned on their backs, rigid 
and motionless. Looking at the bottle 
in amaze, Karl saw that it had written 
on it: “Whatever is touched by _ this 
turns into a statue.” 

“Ah,” said Karl to himself. “This 
will suffice for the Wizard, too,” and he 





hurried back out of the cellar. As he 
reached the entrance to the Hall of 
Statues, he could hear the Wizard striding 
down between the statues. The Wizard 
was plainly in a bad humour, for he 
growled and snarled, and walked up and 
down. Karl opened the door very 
cautiously, and saw the Wizard standing 
beside Violetta, with his back to the door. 

“ Beautiful princess!” he was saying 
mockingly. “Is it not pleasant to be a 
statue ?” 

Violetta, of course, made no answer, 
and the Wizard went on: 

“You will wait long enough for a 


prince. What—who’s there?” He had 
heard Karl’s footsteps, and _ turned 
suddenly. 


“Only your wood-cutter,” said Karl, and 
at once poured the bottleful upon the 





Karl drew a white circle about the statue, 
and then stood up and waited, 


Wizard. The effect was instantaneous. 
Hardly had the Wizard set his face in a 
grin of rage, when he froze together as 
if into ice. 

“Now,” said Karl, nodding, “you will 
be able to find out if it is pleasant to be 
a statue.” 
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He helped the Princess down from the 
pedestal on which she stood. 

“Thank you, Prince,” she said again. 

Now Karl was so honest that he did 
not wish to be taken for a prince when 
he was only a wood-cutter, so he explained 
the matter to Violetta, and told her that 
what he had done was all due to his axe. 

“If I had been a prince,” he said, “I 
could have married you, for the King of 
Landamor has promised your hand to the 
first prince who rescues you. But, of 
course, I’m not a prince.” 

“Of course not,” said Violetta coldly, 
“so that you can’t. But at least you can 
draw lines round the rest of the statues, 
Wood-cutter, and set the princesses free.” 
And she turned away haughtily. 

Karl set to work with a heavy heart. 
He was so hurt by the Princess’s coolness 
that he forgot to look at his axe at all, 
much less to polish it, as he should have 
done, since the damp air of the cellar 
had rusted it again. He went on drawing 
lines sullenly all the rest of the night. 
And Violetta pretended not to be aware 
of him, for she imagined that Karl, from 
what he had said, had no wish to marry 
her. All of which shows that it is not 
enough to be honest without being wise, 
and that even the best-intentioned people 
make a mistake if they do not keep their 
axes polished. 

Karl was so tired when he had freed 
the last princess that he would not listen 
to a word of gratitude, but went: to lie 
down and very soon fell asleep. When 
he awoke, the sun was shining and he 
was alone in the castle. All the princesses 
had gone off to find their homes again, 
and if the statue of the Wizard with its 
grin of rage had not still been standing 
there, Karl would have thought the whole 
night had been a dream. As it was, he 
only dimly recollected a beautiful Princess, 
who had been most ungrateful, and he 
determined to forget her as soon as 
possible. 

“Perhaps the wide world is always un- 
grateful,” he thought; and if so, he would 
have as little to do with it as possible. 
But the castle was too cheerless a place 
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to stay in, so he stuck his axe in his belt 
and set out once more. 

The trees of the forest grew thinner 
soon, and in a short time Karl came out 
on to a great open moor, a _ rolling 
country of gorse and heather with a 
smooth white road running towards the 
downs. The sky overhead was blue, and 
fluffy like a sheep’s back, and far away 
where the blue of the sky and the purple 
of the moor met together, there stood an 
inn with red chimneys and smoke going 
up from them. 

“Hardly looks as if there were wood 
to chop there,” thought Karl, “but I 
will go and ask.” 

When he arrived, he saw, tethered to 
the rail of the inn, a horse, very splen- 
didly caparisoned, and several men in 
livery who laughed at his mean appear- 
ance. But Karl was good-humoured and 
paid no attention, but went and knocked 
at the door of the inn. An old woman 
came out, sour-faced and grumbling. 

“What do you want?” she said snap- 
pishly. 

“To cut wood for you,” said Karl, who 
had recognised the Witch who had ridden 
on the strange broomstick in the forest. 

“There’s no wood to cut,” she said, 
“and the great Prince Braggy is here 
and is about to start for the Kingdom 
of Landamor, so that you will only be in 
the way.” 

“Perhaps he would take me _ as 
groom,” said Karl innocently. 

He had forgotten what the Kingdom 
of Landamor was, but he suspected evil 
of the Witch. The truth is that Braggy 
was no Prince at all, but her son, and 
she had learnt by witchcraft that some- 
how Violetta had escaped from the 
Wizard’s castle, so that she had resolved 
her son should go and pretend to the 
King that he had rescued her. 

It would be a fine thing for Braggy to 
have an extra groom, she thought, and 
Karl was a good-looking fellow. 

“Well, go in,” she said, “and ask the 
Prince. Perhaps he will take you.” 


Now if Karl had had his axe polished, 
he would have been saved much trouble. 








<< 
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For as he entered the room where 
Braggy sat, there came past the windows 
(which looked out on to the front of the 
inn), a herd of geese, driven by a goose- 
girl The herd, all snowy plumes and 
slobbering beaks of yellow, marched by 
battalions in their absurd mock military way, 
to the tune of their own quer-querking. 
They wobbled like foot-sore recruits, and 
as they encountered sight of the tethered 
horse, they stopped and dressed ranks, 
for discretion is the whole strategy of 
geese, and delay the essence of their 
tactics. At that, the goose-girl came up 
to induce them forward, a long stick in 
her hand. She waved it over them, and 
they would not budge; she poked at 
the laggards with it, and they only 
hustled those in front of them. Then 
she clapped her hands, and hissed at 
them, and looked so pretty as she did 
this, that the Witch’s son, who had no 


pity on her distress at all, cried to a 


his retainers to bring her in. 

All this time Karl stood waiting 
to address Braggy, and wondering 
what a prince should want with a 
goose-girl. He learned very soon, 
for no sooner had the men 
brought her in, than the 
Prince, who was fat and 
puffy and ugly, ordered her 
to kiss him. 

“T would rather not,” she 
said, a pink spot on either of 
her cheeks. 

“What—not kiss his High- 
ness?” said the men holding 
her. 

The goose-girl looked at 
them with levelled eyes, and 
at Braggy, and her brows lifted 
a little, and her lips curled 
with scorn. 

“IT would 
sooner kiss a 
viper,” she said. 

The Prince 
was so incensed 


at this that he  - 
looked as if he 
would burst. 





“You shall be whipped first and then 
kissed,” he cried, and struggled up from 
his seat and put his fat lips to her face. 
Then as Karl doubted what to do, a 
small brown hand shot out and the 
goose-girl had hit Braggy on the cheek, 
a most stinging smack. 

“Kill her,” cried Braggy. 

But Karl took her by the hand. 

“Through the window—quick,” he 
said. “Then mount the horse. I will 
keep them back.” 

He flourished his rusty axe so valiantly 
that for a moment they were all cowed. 
And while Braggy cried out for his 
mother, the Witch, to fasten Karl up by 
some magical spell, the goose-girl got on 
to the horse. 

“Come!” she cried to Karl. 

For a moment he hesitated, then turned 
and leapt through the window as she had 
done. One foot he got in the stirrups, 
and the rest of the mount- 
ing he finished as the horse 
galloped on. The goose-girl 
handed him the reins, and 
leaned back. And so with 
his right hand about her 
and his left guiding 
the horse, Karl 
sped on. And a 
wind was under the 
horse’s legs and beat 
about their faces. 
Overhead, too, the 
geese had risen and 
flustered the air with 
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screaming flight, following their mistress. 
They went so fast, geese and horse alike, 
that the sounds of the pursuit which had 
been begun by the Prince’s retainers, died 
away rapidly, and the goose-girl turned 
her head. 

“Are you a prince?” she asked Karl. 
He shook his head, but she went on— 

“Surely you are bound for Landamor 
to claim the hand of the Princess 
Violetta? They say some prince has 
freed her from the castle of the Wizard, 
who stole her away.” 

“T am not going, 
differently. 

“They say that she is very beautiful, 
and that many princes would die to 
marry her.” 

“T am not a prince,” said Karl, who 
had almost forgotten the Princess by now, 
“and I think you are more beautiful than 
Violetta.” 

“More beautiful than my _ mistress, 
whose geese I tend?” said the goose- 
girl. 

Karl nodded, for indeed he thought 
that she was. She was sun-stained and 
ruddy, and he had his arm about her. 

* Also,” he said, “you are a goose-girl, 
and therefore more fit for me to marry 
than a princess.” 

“That is a matter of opinion,” said the 
goose-girl, sitting up. “ Do you love me ?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Karl, though he 
felt that he did. 

She laughed merrily. 

“Then you are more fitted for a 
princess,” she said. “For they some- 
times marry without love, but I never 
will. But I must get down now.” 

“Get down!” echoed Karl. 

“ And attend my geese,” she said. 

“But we are still pursued,” objected 
Karl. 

“They are out of sight now,” she 
said, “and if you will continue on your 
way to Landamor, they will follow and I 
shall escape—by your kindness. I fear I 
have not thanked you for it.” 

“ But,” said Karl, reining in the horse, 
“I do not know that I am going to 
Landamor.” 


” 


said Karl in- 


“Perhaps the Princess will be kind,” 
she said teasingly. 

Karl was so annoyed by this that he 
let her get down, and the geese flew to 
her. 

“T do not care for the Princess,” he 
said, “and I think I love someone else.” 

Karl was too prudent to say whom. 
But the goose-girl only laughed again, 
and bade him ride to the Princess 
Violetta. 

“But suppose I wanted to find the— 
someone else?” said Karl. 

“What is her business?” 

“She tends geese,” said Karl. 

“Oh,” said the goose-girl, smiling, “in 
that case it will be an easy matter. 
To find a goose-girl needs only a goose.” 
And she waved her hand and set off 
hastily, crying out “A wood-cutter should 
certainly keep his axe polished,” until she 
disappeared in the distance. Then Karl 
got down off his horse and looked at 
the axe, and was ashamed to see how 
rusty it was. “I will polish the axe 
first,” said Karl, “and then I will—I 
will ri 

He did not know what he would do 
then. But he set to work polishing the 
axe, and it was well that he did so. For 
by the gleam of it he was made aware 
that Prince Braggy and his retainers 
were creeping up on his right, while 
above him the Witch flew on her broom- 
stick, devising some horrid scheme for 
his destruction. Thereupon, Karl mounted 
his horse and gave it the reins. And 
the horse galloped over the moor and 
over the downs beyond, and brought Karl, 
still half-unwilling, to Landamor. Now the 
city lay spread out before him, and Karl 
hardly knew what to do. When he 
looked at the axe, it seemed to bid him 
go forward to the Palace of the King, 
but when he began to recall the Princess 
Violetta again, he felt shy of approaching 
so haughty a person. At last he came 
to the conclusion that he would go, at 
least, and try to get an audience with her, 
for he wished to ask her where he might 
find her goose-girl, whom, as he was sure 
now, he loved. And seeing that he had 
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done Violetta a great service in freeing 
her from the Wizard, she could not think 
it presumptuous in him to ask as reward 
the hand of her goose-girl. 

And so, very bashful, Karl rode up to 
the Palace. He had lingered so long, 
thinking over .this matter, that it so hap- 
pened he arrived at the gates at the very 
same time as Prince Braggy came up with 
his retinue. But the Witch’s son did not 










Usher enquired in an awful voice, and 
while Karl hesitated and stammered, he 
added: “She is only granting audiences 
to those princes who claim to have had 
a hand in rescuing her from the Wizard’s 
castle.” 

“T am one of _ those,” 
hastily. 


said Kari 
* At least, I am only a wood- 
cutter, but I rescued the Princess !” 

The Court Usher stared, but was too 
polite to contradict Karl. 

“This way,” he said, and led Karl 
along many passages, very splendidly 
hung with the most gorgeous tapestries, 
to the throne-room. Then he flung open 
the door and announced : 

“Karl, a wood-cutter !” 


Violetta made him sit beside her, but Prince Braggy she ordered to a prison. 


deign to recognise the wood-chopper now, 
even though he had followed so hard to 
be revenged on him. And Karl, who 
knew nothing of palaces or kings, was 
easily made to take a second place on 
entering. Indeed, it was not until Prince 
Braggy had passed into the throne-room, 
that Karl mustered up courage to ask if he 
too might be admitted. 

“For what purpose do you want to 
see the Princess Violetta?” the Court 


There, among her maidens sat the 
Princess Violetta, more lovely and more 
dazzling than before, so that Karl, who 
had only dared take a glance, had the 
greatest trouble to remember that it was 


the goose - girl and not the Princess, 


whose hand he had come to beg for. 
“And who is Karl, a wood-cutter?” 
asked the Princess coldly. 
Karl’s heart sank, for if she had for- 
gotten him (as for so long he had 
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forgotten her) there could be no hope for 
him at all. 

Prince Braggy, who stood in the centre 
of the room, puffing, broke out into a 
hoarse laugh. 

“This is some knave,” he said, “who 
stole my horse recently.” 

“Ts this true?” asked the Princess of 
Karl. 

“No, madam,” he said. 


“Then Prince Braggy must be a 
knave ?” 
“Yes,” said Karl. 


“ And how will you prove it?” asked 
the Princess Violetta. 

“Madam,” said Karl desperately, “I 
cannot prove it. . Only I would ask you 
if you have forgotten the wood-cutter 
who rescued you from the Wizard’s castle 
a little time ago by drawing a chalk line 
round your pedestal. And if—if you have 
not—I would ask you as a favour to 
allow me to marry your goose-girl.” 

“Ts she more beautiful than her mis- 
tress,” asked the Princess, “that my 
rescuer should pass me by for my goose- 
girl?” 

She looked so supremely fair that Karl 
replied truthfully, 

“No, she is less beautiful. I thought 
that she was more for a little, but now— 
now I don’t.” 
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And at that the Princess began to 
laugh in a way that reminded Karl 
exactly of the goose-girl. 

“Oh, goose,” she said, “look in your 
axe that you have made so bright again!” 

When Karl looked, he saw to his as- 
tonishment that the Princess Violetta 
and the goose-girl were one and the 
same, for when Karl slept, and she fied 
from the Palace, she had changed dresses 
with a goose-herd, and had driven on the 
geese in order that she might get to 
Landamor unrecognised. 

“So that twice you have rescued me, 
Wood-cutter Karl!” she said, “and neither 
time did you love me.” 

“But I did, both times,” cried Karl. 

“Then you shall marry both my goose- 
girl and me,” said Violetta, and she 
made him sit beside her. But Prince 
Braggy she ordered to be taken out and 
put into a prison, from which he could 
never escape, because he was the son of 
a witch. 

So it happened that Karl married the 
Princess Violetta, and when the King, 
her father, died, Karl succeeded to the 
throne. Every day he polished the axe, 
and never—people said—was a kingdom 
ruled more wisely; which caused this 
saying to be handed down, “All kings 
should polish their own axes.” 
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From a Drawing by Charlotte Blakeney. 





